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What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  ? 

’Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap! 

In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep 
Their  turf  may  bloom  ; 

Or  genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 
Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind — 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 
Lifts  thine  on  high  ? — 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die.  Campbell. 


Now  joy,  old  “  raise! 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

By  the  festal  cities’  blaze, 

While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light; 

And  yet,  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep, 

Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 

By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore.  Campbell. 


*  *  *  If  the  conquering  ships  of  jjollcmb  had 

not  guarded,  in  the  farthest  island  (tlooni)  of  Europe, 
the  asylum  of  human  thought,  you  would  have  had 
neither  Shakspeare,  nor  Bacon,  nor  Harvey,  nor  Des 
Cartes  ;  Rembrandt,  Spinoza,  Galileo  ;  yes !  I  say 
Galileo,  since  the  jjjollanbis!)  telescope  opened  to  him 
the  skies. — Michelet’s  Guerres  de  Religion. 

*  *  *  fijollani)  was  the  bulwark,  the  universal 

refuge  and  salvation,  of  the  human  race. — -Ibid. 


Entered  according  to  Act,  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1858,  by  J.  WATTS  de  PEYSTER,  in  the  Clerk’s 
Qaiee  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  JSiew  York. 


AD  the  language  of  the  £)ollanbcrs  been  one 
As^^whieh,  like  the  French,  recommended  itself  to 
V?jQ5?  all  tongues  by  its  mingled  euphony  and  power, 
— its  conversational  capacity  at  once  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  graceful  lips  of  woman  and  the 
bearded  lips  of  men, — or  had  it,  like  the  English, 
been  forced  upon  all  nations  by  the  irresistible  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade  and  action  of  concurrent  circum¬ 
stances, — we  should  have  heard  a  thousand  fold  more 
than  we  do  now  of  the  vast  achievements  of  the 
JDutelj  Nation,  and  the  Hollanders  would  have  divided 
the  applause  of  the  world  with  their  restless  neighbors, 
antagonistic  in  race,  religion,  and  everything, — and 
their  great  commercial  rivals,  who  have  usurped  or 
stolen  much,  and  assumed  the  honor  of  more,  without 
accrediting  the  power,  the  freedom,  the  influence, 
which  England  now  enjoys,  to  that  tllilliam  III.,  that 
saturnine  but  great-hearted  Hollander  ;  of  whom  the 
eloquent  Grattan  remarked  that  he  and  our  own 
Washington  were  the  two  greatest  men  of  modern 
times. 

Again  :  Had  Holland, — the  very  significance  of 
whose  name,  “Hollow-Land,”  implies  the  ever-present 
imminence  of  her  peril, — occupied  the  same  aboriginal 
position  as  England,  she  would  have  breasted,  without 
sensibly  feeling,  many  of  the  shocks  which  shook  her  to 
her  physical  and  moral  centre. 

Well  might  the  Laureate,  Tennyson,  pour  forth  his 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  England’s  isolation,  in 
language  as  forcible  as  beautiful, 


“Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  roughly  set 
His  Saxon  in  blown  seas  and  storming  showers.” 
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Had  Holland  been  defended  on  all  sides  by  those 
seas  on  which  she  built  so  vast  an  empire,  then  would 
her  wooden  walls  have  indeed  protected  her  against  an 
hundred  evils  which  rushed  in  vast  armies  over  the 
land, — -evils  against  which  the  people’s  energies  and 
courage  would  have  sufficed,  even  as  her 'dykes  repelled 
the  wrathful  waves. 

The  Norman  invasion,  by  one  battle,  imposed  its 
iron  yoke  on  Britain.  A  thousand  years  has  not  eman¬ 
cipated  the  Saxon.  His  energies,  his  intellect,  his 
common  sense,  still  feel  the  incubus  which  Hastings 
imposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  Nation  has  never  felt 
the  foot  of  the  conqueror  upon  its  neck,  and  when  dy¬ 
nastic  changes  seemed  to  have  fettered  their  limbs  with 
shackles,  whose  iron  would  have  entered  the  soul  and 
crushed  out  the  spirit  of  any  other  people,  they  rose, 
they  struggled,  they  fought,  they  suffered, — but,  after 
sixty-eight  years  of  battle  and  persecution,  they  held 
their  freed  limbs  aloft  to  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
the  world.  Scars  and  wounds  there  were  enough  upon 
them,  but  not  a  gyve  remained.  With  the  tyranny  of 
Spain  they  threw  off  the  tyranny  of  superstition.  By 
that  ordeal  of  over  half  a  century,  they  not  only  eman¬ 
cipated  their  bodies  and  properties,  but  their  feelings 
and  their  intellects.  Even  intolerance  ceased  to  thrive 
under  the  shadow  of  their  tri-color,  and  Holland  was 
the  first  land  which  in  every  sense  became  free. 

Dutch  policy  sprang,  Minerva-like,  matured  from  the 
brain,  not  of  a  heathen  god,  but  of  God-fearing  men, 
and  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  policies  of  all  other 
existing  nations.  The  latter,  up  as -like,  poisoned  all 
but  the  rank  venom-distilling  vegetation  which  germi¬ 
nated  meetly  beneath  their  shade  ;  whereas,  the  um¬ 
brageous  shelter  of  the  former,  tempering  the  heat  of 
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foreign  persecution,  fostered  the  growth  of  every 
healthful  production  with  its  wide-extended  branches, 
clothed  with  viridity. 

These  remarks,  although  in  a  measure  foreign  to  the 
subject,  will,  nevertheless,  serve  as  a  fitting  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  narrative  itself,  and  also  expose  the  feelings 
which  induced  the  writer  to  present  the  facts  therein 
embodied  to  his  countrymen. 

Few  readers  of  history  but  know  that  a  great  naval 
battle  was  fought  between  two  branches  of  the 
Saxon  or  Scandinavian  race,  in  the  [Ore]  Sound  or 
Strait,  which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea. 

Ask  the  names  of  the  victor  and  the  conquered,  and 
without  hesitation  the  reply  of  all  but  one  in  every 
million  will  be  this — on  the  2nd  April,  1801,  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  under  Nelson,  beat  the  Danes  and  destroyed  or 
captured  their  fleet.  Who  has  not  read,  or  enjoyed  in 
hearing  read,  Campbell’s  magnificent  commemorative 
poem  ? 

Fickle  Fortune  !  and  still  more  mutable  Glory  !  How 
you  cling  to  the  powerful  and  the  rising,  and  hasten  to 
transfer  your  caresses  from  true  worth  to  that  false  but 
glittering  similitude  of  merit  which  the  world  admires, 
because  endowed  by  your  sister-deity  with  greater  out¬ 
ward  advantages. 

True!  Nelson  and  the  English  did  win  the  Battle  of 
the  Baltic  or  Sound,  and  the  umeteor-flag  of  England11 
cross-emblazoned,  Saxon  ensign,  triumphed  over  the 
white  cross  of  Scandinavian  Denmark  ;  but  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  years  previous,  those  same  shores 
and  seas  beheld  as  great  a  combat,  when  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Saxon  family,  the  indomitable  Hol¬ 
lander,  displayed  his  tri-colored  ensign,  and  smote  and 
*  scattered  the  naval  might  of  Scandinavian  (Gothic) 
Sweden,  marshalled  beneath  the  yellow  cross,  which, 
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at  that  era,  had  been  borne  victorious  from  the  sunny 
banks  of  the  deep-rolling  Danube  to  the  ice-bound 
shores  of  those  frigid  streams  which  rise  and  empty 
amid  the  monumental  ice  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Nelson  smote  the  might  of  Denmark  when  Den¬ 
mark’s  sun  was  sinking  fast  to  the  horizon  of  mediocrity 
in  Europe. 

®pham  broke  the  naval  power  of  Sweden  when  Swe¬ 
den’s  sun  was  at  its  zenith ;  when  the  Swedish  lion  was 
fresh  and  lusty  from  his  ravage  in  the  imperial  folds, 
and  stood  defiant,  with  one  foot  on  the  prostrate  Po¬ 
lish  eagle,  the  other  on  the  Danish  elephant,  fearless 
and  triumphant,  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Then  let  the  Kmkkerbctkkrr  race  recall  for  a  brief 
space,  and  revel  in,  the  remembrance  of  the  glorious 
past  of  Holland,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  own 
State’s  pre-eminence,  a  major  portion  of  our  blood,  our 
sympathies,  the  vindication  of  her  right  to  occupy  the 
highest  rank  among  the  naval  powers  which  have  flour¬ 
ished  in  succession  from  that  age  when  Tyre’s  Argi 
and  Guali  (three-oared  Gauli  vel  Liburnce )  led  the 
adventurous  way  in  naval  glory  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  ;  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  thrice  a  thousand 
years  our  young  but  great  and  wondrous  country  now 
holds  the  foremost  place. 

By  the  treaty  of  Roskilde ,  Charles  Gustavus — bet¬ 
ter  known  as  Charles  X.  of  Sweden — one  of  the  great¬ 
est  commanders  who  have  ever  wielded  the  sword  and 
sceptre,  tore  from  Denmark  her  richest  provinces,  and 
exalted  his  own  and  his  country’s  glory  upon  the  tro¬ 
phies  and  riches  won  from  Sweden’s  ancient  rival,  and, 
at  one  time,  even  conqueror  and  master. 

On  the  [7th]  26th  February,  1658,  the  Treaty  of 
Roskilde  was  signed,  and  Charles  Gustavus  seemed  to 
have  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 
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Not  content,  however,  he  overreached  the  mark,  and, 
striving  for  too  much,  sacrificed  many  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  had  purchased  at  so  dear  a  price  ;  and  even 
lost, — it  may  be  said, — his  life,  dying  of  a  broken  heart 
when  his  thirst  for  conquest  was  quenched  in  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  mighty  overthrow  he  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  that  illustrious  Hollander' — better  known  by 
his  title  than  his  patronymic — Admiral  ©pbam,  Sea- 
Generalissimus  of  the  combined  fleet  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

The  hero  of  this  sketch,  Jakob,  Baron  i)a n  iBassmacv, 
Lord  of  <£>J3uS2fH,  ITensbroeck,  Spierdyck,  Wochmee, 
Zuntwyck,  Sarvawe,  Chernem,  &c.  ;  Captain  and  Colo¬ 
nel  of  Cavalry ;  Lord  and  High  Bailiff  of  the  Cities, 
Castles  and  Lands  of  Heusden,  of  the  Fortresses  on  the 
Meuse ;  Lieutenant- Admiral  [of  the  Lhiited  Provinces, 
and  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  ( Arcliithalassus )  ]  of 
the  Provinces  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  ;  and 
Knight  of  the  Royal  Danish  Order  of  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  very  noble  Bata¬ 
vian  family,  and  born  1610,  was  the  son  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  naval  officer.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  made 
several  campaigns  as  Captain  of  Cavalry  ;  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  fortified  town  and  citadel  of  Heusden, 
and  several  other  fortresses ;  was  employed  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  many  important  negotiations ;  afterwards  enter¬ 
ed  the  navy,  and, — upon  the  death  of  the  “  immortal 
llan  <£rcmp," — succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Hol- 
landish  fleets.  LTpon  the  ocean  he  made  a  brilliant 
cruise  against  the  Portuguese,  and  returned  home 
— bringing  twenty-one  prizes  of  that  nation,  captured 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  on  their  return  from  Brazil. 
In  1658,  he  sailed  upon  the  expedition  in  which  we 
find  him  now  engaged,  which  filled  the  measure  of  his 
glory.  This  able  Admiral  lost  his  life  in  the  war  which, 
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in  1665,  broke  out  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
England.  On  the  3d  of  June  of  that  year,  having,  in 
accordance  with  peremptory  orders,  under  penalty  of 
his  head,  given  battle  near  Lowestofft  (Lestoffe  ),  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk,  to  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  sail  (137  total),  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  famous 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  he  engaged  the  former’s 
flagship  with  such  fury  that,  ably  seconded  by  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  the  contest,  after  lasting  from  day-break  to 
2  P.  M.,  was  still  very  doubtful,  when  ©pbam’s  maga¬ 
zine  took  fire  and  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion,  and 
he,  with  his  whole  crew  of  five  hundred  men,  including 
volunteers  of  the  noblest  families  of  Holland,  perished 
with  the  exception  of  five  individuals. 

According  to  a  French  historian,  traveler,  and  savant, 
this  terrific  loss  resulted  simply  from  a  cannon-ball  find¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  powder-room;  although  Dutch 
writers  attribute  it  to  one  Captain  (afterward  Sir  Jere¬ 
miah)  Smith,  who,  feeling  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
in  danger  of  certain  capture  or  destruction,  made  his 
way  on  board  the  noble  old  “Eendraght,”  and  set  fire 
to  the  powder  :  Basnage,  however,  asserts  that  a  Dutch 
powder-monkey  avenged  some  ill  treatment  by  firing 
the  magazine  of  his  country’s  flag-ship. 

Vice- Admiral  ©gbcrtns  ISartljolomccus  he  Kortenaar — 

intended  as  ©pham’s  successor,  in  case  of  the  fatal  re¬ 
sult  which  occurred — having  fallen  early  in  the  action, 
Jan  ©nertscn,  Vice-Admiral  of  Zealand,  upon  whom 
the  command  devolved,  retreated, — without  striking 
his  flag,  however  ;  although  (loriulutson  llan  Srornp — 
son  of  the  famous  t)an  ®roinp  of  broom-at-the-mast-head 
celebrity — kept  up  the  fight  until  night-fall,  and  brought 
off  his  squadron  with  honor  and  in  safety. 

Two  English  Vice-Admirals,  Lawson  and  Sampson,  like- 
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wise  lost  their  lives  in  this  engagement,  so  glorious  and 
so  fatal  to  both  nations.  The  Duke  of  York,  although 
partially  victorious,  suffered  greatly  in  reputation  by 
not  having  followed  up  his  advantages.  Doubtless 
©pbam  had  given  him  such  an  all-sufficient  dinner  of 
death,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  enjoy  or  digest 
the  supper  which  l)an  ®romp  set  out  for  his  entertain 
ment.  Some  historians  will  have  it  that  CDpiram  fired 
his  magazine  himself,  unwilling  to  haul  down  that  flag 
he  had  hitherto  displayed  victoriously  against  so  many 
foes,  when  he  found  his  ship  beset  by  overwhelming 
forces,  lying  close  around  him  on  all  sides.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  borne  out  by  his  epitaph  in  the  Old 
Church,  at  the  Hague  : 

“At  length,  fighting  most  valorously  against  the 
whole  English  fleet,  with  vastly  inferior  numbers,  and 
completely  surrounded,  not  even  then  did  he  yield  to 
the  enemy,  but  having  first  made  a  terrible  slaughter, 
and  his  ship  being  enveloped  in  fire,  he,  following  the 
example  of  Hercules,  found  a  way  prepared  for  him 
through  the  flames  to  the  immortal  gods,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  age.” 

Speaking  of  this  epitaph,  Northleigh,  who  copied 
it  in  his  “Description  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  adds 
certain  remarks  with  regard  to  the  Admiral,  so  just  and 
honorable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  quoting  them, 
with  a  few  additions  and  explanations,  translated  from 
the  Abbe  Delaporte  : 

“The  ‘Old’  or  ‘Great  Church,1  originally  the  only 
Parish  of  the  village, — now  capital, — of  the  Hague, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  an  handsome  Pile,  hung 
all  round  with  Escutcheons,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Churches  in  Holland,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  which  I  suppose  were  hung  up  there 
upon  some  Solemnities,  when  the  town  was  under  the 
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Spanish  government.  *  *  *  But  what  is  most 

ornamental  in  this  Church  is  the  Monument  of  a  Man, 
that  was  as  much  an  Ornament  to  the  State  ;  and  that 
is  their  great  ®pbam,  erected  in  the  old  Church ;  his 
Effigies,  in  an  erect  posture,  on  a  noble  Base  ;  with 
Fame,  Crowning  of  him  with  the  Laurels  he  had  won, 
and  all  this  covered  with  a  Canopy,  or  rather  Cupulo, 
of  Marble,  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,  curiously  veirfd  with  Bed  and  White  ;  at  the 
Pedestal  of  each  stands  a  Statue  more  of  Marble,  viz  : 
Fortitude,  Vigilancy,  Prudence,  and  Fidelity. — Among 
the  allegorical  figures  there  is  one,  of  a  child,  of  exqui¬ 
site  beauty,  which,  leaning  upon  a  reversed  torch, 
seems,  weeping,  to  bewail  with  touching  grace  the 
death  of  the  hero  to  whom  the  trophy  is  consecrated. 

Above,  in  the  Front,  is  this  Inscription : 

Honori  &  Glorias  Herois  illustrissimi  &  ex  ve- 
tustissima  Nobilitatis  Batavise  Stirpe,  per 
continuam  &  legitiman  Successionem  prog- 
nati,  D.  Jacobi  Dynastic  de  Wassenaer  Domini 
in  Opdam  foederati  Belgii  Archithalassi,  &c. 

Rebus  prceclare  terra  marique  gestis,  non  tantum  in  At- 
lantico  Oceano,  unde  sparsa  fugataque  Lusitanorum 
Classe,  magnaquc  onustus  prseda,  Domum  rediit;  sed 
&  in  freto  Baltico,  ubi  pulsis  Adversariis  &  insigni  parta 
victoria,  laboranti  D anise  sucurrit,  k  simul  Majestatein 
Reipublicse  asseruit  &  stabilivit,  ac  tandem  contra  uni- 
versam  Regiam  Anglorum  Classem,  cum  paucis  fortis- 
sime  dimicans  &  undique  cinctus,  ne  sic  quidem  cessit 
hostibus,  sed  magna  prius  edita  strage  incensaque 
demum  prseterea  sua  nave,  Herculeo  Exemplo  Flammis 
viam  sibi  ad  superos  paratam  invenit.  Anno  setatatis  LY. 

Illustriss.  &  Potentiss  :  fsederati  Belgii 
Proceres  Yiro  fortiss.  optimeque  de  Rep. 
merito,  monumentum  hoc  posuere. 

Anno  reparatse  Salutis 
MDCCXYII. 
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On  another  side  this  inscription  is  observable  : 

Anno  JEras  Christiana?  MDCLVIII. 

Faederati  Belgii  Classis,  ductu  &  Auspiciis  Dynast  a? 
de  Wassenaer  Fretum  Balticum  Ingreditur,  afflictisque 
Daniae  rebus  salutarem  fert  opem,  pulsa  fugataque  post 
acerrimum  praelinm  adversariorum  classe. 

On  another  part  of  the  monument  this  is  inscribed  : 

MDCLVII. 

Classis  faederati  Belgii,  ductu  Dynastae  de  Wassenaer, 
prope  Ostia  Tagi,  naves  Lusitanicas  e  Brasilia  reductas 

invadit. 

There  is  something  more  sacred  to  his  memory  on 
the  back  part  of  this  famous  piece,  but  the  Dark  place 
it  faced  did  not  permit  the  transcribing  it.  The  Base 
of  it  is  panneled  with  Tables  of  Relievo  representing 
his  Victories  at  Sea, — and  the  dreadful  circumstances 
attending  his  terrible  end.  Tt  may  suffice  for  us,  that 
after  all  his  Triumphs  and  Conquests,  Courage  and  Con¬ 
duct,  he  fell  a  Victim  to  the  valor  of  our  English.1  *' 

»,  Ag.  2K  .?£. 

%Y  7k  <k  a  A  f\ 

In  the  writer's  affections,  Sweden  stands  second  only 
to  his  native  country,  and  Ijollctnh,  the  land  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  otherwise  than  that 
just  and  sufficient  reasons  induced  (II)  aides  Cffnstamis  to 
renew  the  war  with  Denmark.  His  manifestoes  declare 
that  the  Dane  was  seeking  to  evade  the  treaty  he  had 
just  entered  into,  and  that  the  preservation  of  those  ad¬ 
vantages  which  Sweden  had  acquired,  rendered  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  sword  unavoidable. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  States-General,  the 
King  wrote  that  he  had  all-sufficient  warrant  for  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take,  since  Denmark  would  not 
faithfully  carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  peace  conclu¬ 
ded  but  a  few  months  since. 

Let  Puffendorf  in  Latin,  fflattljceus  Rlcrian  in  old 
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and  difficult  German,  and  Mallet  in  French  and  Danish, 
argue  the  question  of  the  right  and  wrong.  With  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  Sufficient  for  our  pur¬ 
pose,  to  know  that  suddenly,  on  the  23rd  June,  1658, 
®l)dvlcs  ©ustauus  left  Sweden,  repaired  to  Holstein, 
and,  having  assembled  his  land  and  naval  forces,  again 
invested  Copenhagen,  at  once  to  the  astonishment  and 
consternation  of  its  monarch,  government  and  popula¬ 
tion.  This  was  on  the  8th  August,  1658. 

Thereupon  (El) dries  ©ttstatms  111 r angel — who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Swe¬ 


dish  army  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  had 
acquired  also  great  renown  as  a  naval  commander,  and 
had  during  the  previous  year  excited  the  envy  and 
gratitude  of  his  monarch  by  his  wonderful  capture  of 
the  fortress  of  Frederick!  (Fredericksode),  in  recom¬ 
pense  for  which  he  was  created  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
the  Swedish  realm — laid  siege  to  the  famous  fortress  of 
Kronsborg,  and  captured  it  after  only  a  few  days  of  ac¬ 
tive  operations,  on  the  6th  of  September,  so  that  the 
whole  islands  of  Zealand  and  Amach,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Danish  capital,  were  as  much  at  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Swedes  as  their  own  soil  or  that  of  faithful 
Pomerania. 


-x- 


w 


Denmark  seemed  in  the  supreme  hour  of  her  exist¬ 
ence.  The  monarchy — great  as  was  the  courage  of  its 
rulers  and  the  devotion  of  its  ruled — had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  save  itself.  It  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  invader,  whose  sword  was  at  its  very  throat. 

But  Jlctkric  III.  had  an  ally,  whose  honor  was — 

“Proverbial  faith,  from  doubt  and  stigma  free,” 

and,  in  his  deep  distress,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands 
towards  1)0 1 lank  Responsive  to  his  urgent  appeal,  the 
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din  of  preparation  resounded  in  the  naval  depots  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  and,  within  four  weeks,  an  arma¬ 
ment  assembled,  such  as  for  eighty  years  the  great 
maritime  Republic  had  not  beheld  afloat. 

Thirty -five  ships  of  war  of  the  largest  class  and  six 
fire  ships,  constituted  the  fleet  proper,  whose  flag-ship, 
the  Union,  ®Hihragl)t,  carried  eighty-four  guns.  Of 
©phcnn’s  lieutenants,  the  highest  in  rank  was  Vice- 
Admiral  Cornells  lllitte  he  tUittcscn,  who  hoisted  his  flag 
at  the  fore-top-gallant  masthead  of  the  Brchcrohe  of  sixjty 
(forty-eight?)  guns,  mostly  brass;  his  Rear  Admiral 
was  [Sellout  or  Schutz  bij  Nacht  (Flag  Captain  ?) 
E)e  llcvljoet,  of  the  Admirality  College  of  Rotterdam. 
Besides  these,  two  other  Vice-Admirals’  flags  were  fly¬ 
ing  in  the  fleet — that  of  JJrtcr  JFloris  or  iFlorcnceson,  on 
board  the  losljua,  and  that  of  (Knert  ^Intljonis,  on  board 
the  Countryman  (Canhmann),  sometimes  translated 
Landowner,  and,  again,  The  Man  of  the  Land. 

Having  thus  designated  the  Flag  Ships,  it  may  grati¬ 
fy  the  curiosity  or  excite  the  interest  of  many  readers 
to  furnish  the  names  of  those  vessels  which  were  most 
distinguished  in  the  subsequent  battle,  together  with 
those  of  their  commanders,  so  far  as  they  are  given  in 
the  only  accessible  list  appended  to  the  original  account 
in  a  work  published  in  1693. 

We  are  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  names  of 
the  Hollanders,  who  deserved  well  of  their  country  on 
this  occasion,  as  there  are  so  many  of  the  same  name 
in  this  very  State  who  may  be  their  descendants  or 
connections  of  their  posterity : 

The  iDcrpen  nan  llottevham  (Arms  of  Rotterdam),  Cap¬ 
tain  $et*t  jJans  nan  — otherwise  called  the  u Young 

Countryman.” 

The  Brdia,  Captain  ^llirian  BvunnsfcltX 
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The  Stanerrn  (Staveron),  Captain  dans  datillerg. 

The  lUapcn  nan  JHeicnblick,  Captain  dlirtan  Ejutteoun. 

The  iUapen  nan  JDariredjt,  Captain  (afterwards  Vice- 
Admiral)  lan  nan  in*  Ciefir. 

The  (El)aleb,  Captain  dovnclis  Slori. 

The  rinses  Couisjc  (P  rincess  Louisa),  Captain  Jakob 
Bosljausrn. 

The  Zon  (Sun),  Captain  JDtrek  Berneen. 

The  fijalf  JITaan  (Half  Moon),  Captain  3cm  nan 
dampen. 

The  JDugnemnorie,  Captain  ipaulus  Sonck. 

The  ©rorningeu,  Captain  ?I)cgeling  damp. 

The  Blest  JFriejlani,  Captain  JEJirck  Bogart. 

The  111  age  [German;  Balans,  Hollandish,]  (the  Scales, 
Balance  or  Counterpoise),  Captain  (Elaes  Snbrants  Jttol. 

The  Bogge  (Bye  or  Benn^ScIjiff,  or  Clipper — so  called 
from  the  sharpness  of  that  grain  ?),  Captain  lUill)elm 
lan  Stoffels. 

The  K aster l  nan  iHeienblick,  Captain  dlacs  Balenljen. 

The  Ulapen  nan  jSjollani,  Captain  dlaes  Backer. 

The  ©alien  Ciemn,  Captain  lilenns  dornelis  Sieben- 
Ijausen. 

Six  vessels  of  war,  armed  in  flute,  served  as  trans¬ 
ports  for  thirty-eight  companies  of  infantry,  amounting 
in  all  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
(some  historians  say  three  thousand)  men,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel,  Lord  |3ncl)ler ;  Lieutenant-Colonels 
'Tlreni  (3lrent  ?)  Jurgen,  Ban  jGJaersljolt,  JHannsljart  and 
Anneneillers ;  and  Majors  Jugan  5ficulani,  Ban  Sank 
(Ban  iSanbt  ?),  ©mbres  and  fflarrjj;  while  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  transports,  galliots,  and  other  craft,  great  and 
small,  eighty  in  all,  loaded  with  provisions  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  added  magnificence  to  a  spectacle  such  as  had 
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been  rarely  witnessed  before  the  enormous  armaments 
of  the  present  century  have  swallowed  up  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  all  past  naval  expeditions. 

*  *  *  'A* 

In  order  to  understand  the  relative  rank  of  the  naval 
officers  present  in  this  action,  it  will  be  as  well  to  trans¬ 
late  a  few  passages  from  a  work  written  in  1756,  entr. 
tied  uLe  Voyageur  Francais  ou  La  Connoissance  de 
l’Ancien  ou  de  Nouveau  Monde,  published  by  M.  I1  Abbe 
Delaporte,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1793. 

Admiralty  Colleges,  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  in  Holland,  existed  already  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  increase  of  commerce  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  augment  the  navy,  in  order  to  afford  it  protec¬ 
tion,  and  to  impose  duties  on  the  entry  and  clearance 
of  merchandise,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  immense 
navigation.  Even  thus  early,  the  commercial  cities  at 
once  comprehended  this  fact,  for  the  marine  was  not  as 
yet  subjected  either  to  laws  or  fixed  regulations. 

They  created  an  Admiral,  who  had  the  power  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  Lieutenant,  of  appointing  Assessors  or  Judges, 
and  constituting  a  Tribunal  to  determine  every  differ¬ 
ence  which  could  arise  along  the  coasts,  in  the  forts,  or 
on  the  open  sea. 

This  Tribunal  was  divided  into  different  Colleges ; 
the  first,  whose  department  extended  along  the  iHcusc, 
had  its  seat  at  Hottcvbam ;  the  second,  which  command¬ 
ed  on  the  2htnfrn*  2ee,  was  fixed  at  ^Imsterbam.  The 
three  others,  those  of  2calanh,  of  Nortl)  fjoltanb,  and 
of  JTrteslanb,  were  established  respectively  at  ftlilriilebm*g, 
at  Qoorn,  and  at  fjarlington,  Each  College  had  its  Ad¬ 
miral,  its  Vice-Admiral,  its  Captains,  its  Subordinate 
Officers,  and  its  Counsellors  appointed  for  the  towns  of 
its  particular  department.  Their  jurisdiction  embraced 
everything  connected  with  navigation,  the  security  of 
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the  ports,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  It  was  their 
duty  to  maintain  in  readiness  for  sea  a  specified  number 
of  ships  to  escort  the  merchantmen,  and  they  were 
charged  with  all  the  armaments  decreed  by  the  States- 
General.  When  their  $igl)  JHigl)tinc00CS  had  resolved 
upon  a  naval  Armament,  the  Council  of  State  addressed 
.  a  petition  to  the  Provinces,  and  what  they  accorded 
the  Admiralties  were  charged  with  collecting;  and 
these  latter  in  turn  were  obliged  to  report  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  an  exact  account  of  what  they  expended, 
as  well  as  what  they  received. 

*>:* 

The  office  of  Grand- Admiral  or  Admiral- General  was 
united  in  the  House  of  Nassau  with  that  of  Stadtholder 
—to  whom  sometimes  was  applied  an  obsolete  title, 
found  in  the  old  Theatrum  Europium,  of  Canhmann — 
the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  in  ©pbam’s  fleet — signi¬ 
fying  the  Country’s  Man,  the  Highest  Man  in  the  Land. 
This  officer  presided  over  all  the  Colleges,  and  assigned 
to  the  fleets  their  destinations,  as  well  as  drew  up  their 
sailing  orders.  The  majority  of  the  naval  expeditions, 
however,  were  made  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Admirals  or  Vice- Admirals,  of  the  Meuse,  of  the  Zuy- 
cler  Zee,  of  North  Holland,  and  of  Zealand.  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Admiral  De  Hunter,  however,  presided  over  all  the 
Colleges. 

The  States-General  drew  up  the  commissions  and  in¬ 
structions  of  the  officer  who  was  to  assume  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  Colleges  delivered  their  orders  to  those 
who  were  to  escort  the  merchant  vessels.  Their  fijigl) 
ftligl)tine00C0  sometimes  vested  the  authority  jointly  in 
the  commandant  and  a  council  selected  from  their  own 
body,  who  discharged  in  the  fleet  the  same  duties  as 
were  in  like  manner  exercised  in  the  army.” 
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This  explains  the  different  titles  accorded  in  old 
Histories  to  ©pham.  As  the  expedition  he  commanded 
was  fitted  out  by  the  nation  at  large,  the  authority  over 
it  was  invested  in  him  as  Lieutenant- Admiral  of  the 
United  Provinces  ;  whereas  his  appropriate  title  was 
Naval  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sea  Forces — ( Archi - 
thalassus ) — or  Admiral  of  the  Admiralty-College  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland.  His  Rear-Admiral 
(Sellout  orSchutz  bij  Nacht  [Commodore?]  inHolland- 
ish),  however — or  to  express  it  literally,  Admiral - 
Quarter-Master  (Abmiral  or  ©cncral-lUacljtincistcr,  in 
German,)  Pc  llcrljoct,  belonged  to  the  First  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Admiralty  College  of  Rotterdam ;  while  the 
oldest  Captain,  ©crljarh  Jcnnis,  was  from  the  College 
of  the  Northern  Quarter,  and,  as  such  senior,  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  Vice- Admiral  A  l  oris,  after  the  death 
of  that  gallant  seaman,  whose  ship,  the  Joshua ,  was  in¬ 
ferior  alone  to  that  of  the  Admiral-in- Chief. 

-X-  -X-  -X-  -X- 

The  saving  and  economical  spirit  natural  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  displayed  itself  in  the  smallness  of  the  salaries 
accorded  to  naval  officers.  The  Admiral  had  scarcely 
more  than  from  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year ;  a  Vice-Admiral  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand,  and  the  other  officers  in  proportion.  They 
were  indemnified  in  a  measure  by  the  right  of  victual¬ 
ing  their  vessels  ;  but  for  this,  repayment  was  often 
delayed  for  a  long  time,  and  they  were  furnished  no 
more  than  two  months’  provisions  in  advance.  A  Cap¬ 
tain  was  compelled  to  provide  the  quantity  of  provis¬ 
ions  prescribed,  under  the  penalty  of  either  being 
cashiered  or  of  subsisting  the  crew  at  his  own  expense 
for  a  certain  period.  The  Admiral  had  no  other  per¬ 
quisites  than  his  salary  proper,  except  his  proportion  of 
prize  money.  It  was  his  duty  to  call  together  on  board 
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his  flag-ship  the  Council-General,  issue  orders  for  the 
battle,  regulate  signals  ;  and  if  he  was  killed  during 
the  action  his  vessel  still  continued  to  display  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  of  a  flag-ship  as  well  as  the  appro¬ 
priate  standards,  lest  their  being  hauled  down  should 
occasion  a  panic  or  disconcert  the  other  officers  of  the 
fleet. 

While  thus  the  service  presented  so  few  apparent  ad¬ 
vantages,  derelictions  from  duty  were  punished  with  a 
liberality  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  economy  with  which 
the  navy  was  paid.  A  Commander  or  an  Admiral  who 
disobeyed  his  instructions,  or  spared  the  enemy  in  ac¬ 
tion  ;  a  Captain  who,  without  express  orders  or  the 
irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  separated  from  the 
flag-ship  or  abandoned  his  position  in  line,  was  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  death.  After  the  anchor-watch  was 
set,  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  speak  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
to  make  any  signals,  to  remain  up,  to  go  ashore  without 
permission,  intending  to  stay  all  night,  to  carry  a  light 
about  the  ship,  to  smoke  elsewhere  than  in  certain  de¬ 
signated  places,  to  furnish  provisions  to  those  under 
punishment,  to  grumble  concerning  the  distribution  of 
provisions,  to  sell  tobacco  or  brandy,  to  eat  elsewhere 
than  in  an  individual’s  own  cabin,  to  appropriate  by 
force  or  otherwise,  or  to  conceal  provisions,  or  to 
bring  or  permit  a  woman  to  come  on  board  a  vessel  of 
war.  The  ordinary  punishments  for  the  majority  of 
minor  breaches  of  discipline  were  fines,  placing  in 
irons,  short  rations,  or  flogging. 

But,  while  in  Holland  the  salaries  were  comparative¬ 
ly  so  small,  pensions,  considering  the  value  of  money 
at  that  period,  were  extremely  liberal.  In  the  United 
Provinces,  where  every  citizen  was  born  a  prince  and 
soldier  of  a  Republic  more  commercial  than  warlike, 
everything  was  calculated,  every  drop  of  blood  shed 
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in  the  service  of  the  Fatherland  was  valued’  and  in  the 
Collection  of  these  Ordinances  there  appears  a  tariff  of 
prices  for  each  different  class  of  wounds.  Injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  action,  or  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  were 
treated  at  the  public  expense.  Every  person  eventu¬ 
ally  incapacitated  thereby  from  gaining  a  livelihood, 
could  elect  either  to  receive  at  once  a  determined 
amount  or  seven  francs  (about  one  dollar  and  forty 
cents)  a  week — equal  at  least  to  live  dollars  now,  with¬ 
out  calculating  the  economical  mode  of  living  two  cen¬ 
turies  since  in  Holland,  or  the  far  cheaper  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Those  who  continued  crippled  were 
paid  accordingly  ;  for  the  loss  of  both  eyes  or  both 
arms,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  for  one  eye,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ;  for  the  right  arm, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ;  for  the  left  arm, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ;  for  both  hands, 
six  hundred  dollars  ;  for  the  right  hand,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars;  for  the  left  hand,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ;  for  both  legs,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ;  for  one  leg,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars ;  for  one  foot,  one  hundred  dollars ; 
for  both  feet,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  for  lesser  injuries  in  proportion.  These  re¬ 
compenses  would  appear  to  have  been  granted  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pensions  already  referred  to  ;  but,  as  was 
remarked  before,  the  amounts  must  not  be  considered 
as  values  expressed  by  equal  sums  of  the  money  of 
our  days,  for  every  dollar  then  and  there  would  have 
commanded  at  least  as  much  as  six  if  not  ten  dollars 
would  now. 

■  *  # 
i 

The  promptness  with  which  this  munificent  assist 
ance  was  prepared,  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Hollandisli  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Denmark,  limit  Uctt^ 
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itingcn,  who,  to  a  sincere  affection  to  the  Danish  people, 
added  as  bitter  a  dislike  for  the  Swedes. 

From  the  first,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  op¬ 
position  to  the  Peace  of  Roskilde  and  his  total  want  of 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Swedish  monarch. 
His  exhortations  and  assurances  of  prompt  assistance 
decided  the  course  of  the  Danish  people,  and  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  great  cause  of  that  determined  resist¬ 
ance  which  led  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  allies. 

He  well  merited  the  hatred  with  which  he  had  inspi¬ 
red  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  accused  him  of  being  the 
author  of  all  the  troubles  in  the  north. 

It  was  the  fable  of  the  lion  in  the  net  and  the  mouse 
over  again:  ll  cm  Ikuningctt  was  the  mouse  who  freed 
the  Danish  lion.  The  ability,  the  enmity,  the  activity 
of  a  simple  Hollander  toppled  down  all  the  vast  pro¬ 
jects  and  achievements  of  a  great  King,  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  absolute  master  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  North  of  Europe,  and  looked  forward  when  that 
was  accomplished — which  event  was  not  only  possible 
but  eminently  probable — to  leading  a  powerful  arma¬ 
ment  by  sea  and  by  land  for  the  concpiest  of  Italy ;  and 
like  a  second  Alaric,  imposing  the  Gothic  yoke  once 
more  upon  that  peninsula  and  the  papacy. 

What  a  lesson!  man’s  passion  always  at  war  with  his 
judgment,  overturning  the  noblest  conceptions  of  his 
intellect.  Who  shall  despise  the  day  of  small  things? 

llan  Bnuuncgn  made  his  escape  from  Copenhagen, 
just  in  time  to  evade  the  blockade  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Having  inspired  the  people  of  that  capital  with  his  own 
indomitable  resolution,  he  communicated  a  similar  feel¬ 
ing  to  the  Norwegians  through  the  ship-masters  of  that 
country,  whom  he  encountered  in  the  harbor  of  Fleck  - 
eroe,  near  Christiansand.  Thence,  having  returned  to 
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Amsterdam,  he  exerted  his  natural  eloquence  against 
the  Swedes,  animating  his  countrymen  with  a  lively  and 
just  resentment,  kindred  to  his  own,  and  aroused  them 
to  exertion  by  the  assurances  that  the  safety  of  thei  r 
commerce  and  the  unrestricted  navigation  of  the  north¬ 
ern  seas  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  monarchy. 

It  needed,  however,  but  little  persuasion  to  convince 
the  Dutch  nation  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  on 
their  part,  for  the  indignation  of  every  class  in  the  Re¬ 
public  had  been  excited  by  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
renewed  invasion  of  Zealand  by  the  Swedes.  This  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  announcement  of  the  capture 
of  Kronborg,  which  seemed  to  invest  a  Prince,  both 
warlike  and  ambitious,  with  the  command  of  that  Strait 
through  which  they  carried  on  one  of  their  most  lucra¬ 
tive  branches  of  commerce.  They  felt  that  the  last 
event  almost  placed  their  Baltic  trade  at  the  mercy  of 
a  monarch  whose  feelings  were  anything  but  cordial 
towards  them,  whose  last  conquest  seemed  to  have  giv¬ 
en  him  the  power  of  augmenting  the  Sound  Dues  at  his 
pleasure, — a  tribute  which  the  Hollanders  had  always 
paid  with  great  unwillingness. 

(Cljavles  (Bmsfamis  had  flattered  himself  all  the  while 
that  in  Cromwell  he  had  a  friend  who  would  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Statcs-Cf5eneral. 

He  hoped  that  the  Protector’s  jealousy  of  their  ag¬ 
grandizement  would  lead  him  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
their  inclinations.  Vain  hope  !  For  once  the  Protec¬ 
tor  coincided  with  the  Grand  Pensionary,  0c  lllitt, 
believing  that  the  ruin  of  Denmark  and  the  exaltation 
of  Sweden  could  not  be  otherwise  than  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
northern  seas  and  the  commerce  of  England. 
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Cromwell,  it  is  true,  seemed  unwilling  to  condemn  the 
King  of  Sweden,  without  becoming  fully  acquainted 
with  the  motives  of  his  enterprise.  His  Minister,  the 
notorious  Sir  George  Downing,  subsequently  so  hostile 
to  the  United  Provinces,  was,  at  this  time,  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cord  with  their  authorities.  He  publicly  disclaimed 
against  the  King  of  Sweden,  accusing  him  of  the  worst 
designs,  as  evinced  in  his  refusal  to  receive  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  Protector,  and  declared  that  he  was  labor¬ 
ing  for  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  faith,  *  by  his  unpro¬ 
voked  renewal  of  hostilities  against  Denmark,  rather 
than  the  maintenance  of  its  ascendancy,  which  required 
that  he  should  turn  his  victorious  arms  against  its  im- 
placable  enemies,  the  Porn  an  Catholic  powers. 

But  England,  had  her  counsels  leaned  towards  hos¬ 
tilities,  was  not  capable  at  this  moment  of  decided  ac¬ 
tion.  Well  might  her  measures  lack  their  wonted 
vigor.  Cromwell  was  dying.  On  the  13th  September, 
1658,  he  elosed  his  wonderful  career,  and,  thus,  dissipa¬ 
ting  every  fear  which  the  Hollanders  could  have  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  his  secret  intentions,  left  them  to  act  as  they 
deemed  most  consistent  with  their  own  interests. 

In  vain  (El)arlcs  ©nstamis  exhausted  every  influence 
he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  States-  ©moral.  He 
offered  them  complete  exemption  from  the  Sound  Dues 
and  a  diminution  of  every  impost  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  subjected  in  his  recent  conquests.  He  reiter¬ 
ated  his  assurances  of  his  past  and  present  friendship, 
his  guarantees  of  unobstructed  navigation,  and  asserted 
that  Denmark,  despite  the  peaceful  protestations  of  her 
monarch,  had  formed  another  league  against  Sweden, 
and  relied  upon  the  assistance  of  powers  at  peace  with 
her,  but  more  particularly  that  of  Holland,  to  whom  he 
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even  for  supposed  grievances.  Ihut  Beuningcn’s  repre¬ 
sentations  checkmated  all  his  cajoleries. — The  king 
then  resorted  to  threats,  and  attempted  intimidation. 
Nor  did  he  neglect  to  employ  the  insidious  influence 
af  bribery.  Twenty  thousand  crowns  (of  gold?)  were 
remitted  to  his  Minister,  Resident  at  the  Hague,  to  use, 
incase  that  the  ultimate  sailing  of  the  fleet  could  not  be 


prevented,  in  retarding  its  equipment  and  departure 
until  an  early  winter  should  act  as  an  effectual  draw¬ 
back  to  any  successful  naval  expedition  to  the 
north. 


These  recourses  were  as  futile  as  the  former, 
llcut  Bcumngcn  convinced  the  States,  prepared  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  statements,  that  €l)arles  was  equally  deficient 
in  the  power  to  injure  and  the  good-will  to  benefit 
them. 
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uHow  disgraceful  would  it  be  for  a  powerful  Repub¬ 
lic,1’  were  the  words  of  the  sagacious  Envoy,  “to  aban¬ 
don  its  ally  in  the  hour  of  his  extremest  need,  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  ruin  of  its  own  commerce  at 
the  hands  of  a  monarch,  himself  ruined  by  his  unbri¬ 
dled  ambition.”  The  great  JDeUlitte,  who  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  his  subordinate’s  sagacity,  listened  to  his  ad¬ 
vice  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  inasmuch  as  he  knew 
that  England  and  France  looked  on  approvingly.  As 
for  the  latter,  its  Embassador,  M.  de  Thou,  was  a  per¬ 
fect  exponent  of  Cardinal  Mazarine’s  subtlety.  To 
the  world  he  appeared  to  countenance  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  (CtjarUs  X.  ©netatms,  and  even  declared  that 
under  similar  circumstances  his  master  would  have  act¬ 
ed  as  the  Swedish  Monarch  had  done.  Meanwhile,  in 
secret,  he  advocated  the  most  opposite  measures, 
urging  the  State0-®eneral  to  put  a  stop  to  Sweden’s 
aggressive  sallies,  and  curb  an  ambition  which  could 
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not  be  otherwise  than  dangerous  to  all,  but  particularly 
neighboring,  countries. 

Thus  the  Dutch  nation  showed  themselves  insensible 
to  the  offers,  threats  and  caresses  of  the  Swedish  Crown, 
and  daily  became  more  determined  to  carry  out  their 
plans.  And,  thenceforward,  assured  by  avowals  co¬ 
incident  with  their  own  views,  the  States^  ©meral 
suffered  nothing  to  delay  the  completion  of  their  ar¬ 
mament,  which  speedily  and  effectually  muzzled  that 
triple-crowned  Lion,  which  bad  hitherto  rent  and  put 
to  flight  every  power  that  had  opposed  its  progress. 

®l)diics  ©list  cunts,  hero,  monarch  ;  conqueror  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  victor  of  Denmark  ;  worthy  pupil  of  great 
®orstenson,  master  of  the  art  of  war ;  had  deemed  it 
unworthy  of  his  exaltation  to  conciliate  or  respect  the 
feelings  of  a  simple  gentleman  of  Holland,  and  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  citizen  of  a  Republic,  whose  interests  he 
represented,  proved  mightier  than  the  armaments  of 
the  King. 

The  soul  of  l)an  Bi'untngcn  preserved  Copenhagen, 
and  the  spirit  of  ©pham  dissipated  the  naval  might  of 
Sweden. 

While  the  Danes  were  thus  doing  all  they  could  for 
themselves,  and  the  Hollanders  were  making  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  assist  them,  the  summer  winds  were  fighting  for 
the  Swedes,  even  as  the  winter  ice  had  lent  its  aid  to 
further  their  designs. 

Hindered  by  contrary  winds,  ©pbam’s  Armada  was 
detained  for  four  weeks  in  the  port  of  Flushing.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  enabled  to  put  to  sea,  the  18th 
(28th)  Oct.  came  to  anchor  off  the  Schaggen  (Skagen) 
or  Skaw,  that  terrible  northernmost  point  of  Jutland, 
when  it  took  the  wind  from  the  south,  and  having  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  Cattegat  on  the  26th  (5th  November) 
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October  anchored  again  (off  Soburg  ?)  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sound  (0rc  5uni»)  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank — so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
horns  of  the  iron  shoe  with  which  a  pile  is  shod — 
which  stretches  northeasterly  along  the  coast  of  Zea¬ 
land,  commencing  at  the  point  on  which  stands  Elsi¬ 
nore. 

What  a  joyous  event  for  the  inhabitants  of  Copenha¬ 
gen,  who  were  already  subjected  to  the  extremity  of 
suffering.  Not  only  were  provisions  very  scarce,  but 
fuel  had  entirely  failed,  so  that  the  people  were  forced 
to  burn  the  frames  and  furniture  of  the  buildings  injur¬ 
ed  by  the  besiegers'  projectiles  to  cook  what  little 
food  remained.  The  valor  and  fortitude  exhibited  by 
the  Danes  alone  could  have  compensated  for  the  delays 
occasioned  by  the  hostile  winds. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  bitter  spectacle  for  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who,  from  the  windows  of  Kronborg 
Castle,  could  easily  distinguish  thirty-five  vessels  of  the 
first  class  proudly  covering  the  numerous  array  of  trans¬ 
ports,  laden  with  provisions,  munitions  and  troops. 
The  sight  of  such  a  threatening,  and,  even  to  the  last, 
unlooked  for  apparition,  rendered  the  hitherto  indom¬ 
itable  (£l)cu*lcs  irresolute.  When  the  news  of  its  ap¬ 
proach  was  first  received,  he  had  slackened  his  siege  of 
operations  before  Copenhagen  and  led  back  with  him, 
to  Kronborg,  two  thousand  of  his  veteran  infantry  to 
reinforce  the  personal  of  the  fleet,  and  act  thereon  as 
the  marines  of  the  present  day. 

His  fleet,  which  was  composed,  according  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  King’s  biographer  and  eulogist,  Pufex- 
dorf,  of  forty-two  or  forty-five  (he  gives  both  num¬ 
bers)  ships  of  the  first  class — (other  historians  rate  it 
as  high  as  forty-eight  and  even  fifty-four — which  last 
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estimate  the  writer  is  inelined  to  believe  as  by  far  the 
most  correct) — was  in  as  effective  a  condition  as  that 
of  the  Hollanders  ;  and,  had  it  desired  to  measure  its 
strength  in  true  sailor  fashion,  could  have  done  so  at 
any  time  for  several  days,  since  the  wind  which  had 
arrested  ©pfrctin  would  have  favored  all  its  movements. 
Such  a  course  was  advised  by  the  daring  illrangel,  who 
exercised  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Sweden. 
This  noble  man — distinguished  alike  upon  sea  and  land 
— strange  as  it  would  appear  at  the  present  day,  was 
second  only  to  the  King  in  the  army,  had  no  superior 
in  the  fleet,  which  latter  he  had  more  than  once  com¬ 
manded  with  honor  to  himself  and  glory  to  his  country. 

As  a  General,  his  services  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  had  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession. 
His  only  superiors  in  the  art  of  war  were  (Butstamts 
vlMpljus,  (EonstcuGcm,  5 arc- 111  dinar,  and  ISaner,  while, 
as  an  Admiral,  he  had  proved  himself  a  worthy  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Denmark’s  Sailor-King,  (£1)  ruffian  IV.  On  the 
1st  August,  1644,  he  saved  the  Swedish  fleet  by  his 
decision  and  masterly  ability,  and  on  the  13th  October 
of  the  same  year,  he  annihilated  that  monarch’s  armada 
and  remained  the  master  of  the  Danish  seas. 

Thus,  in  its  strength,  efficiency,  and  the  renown  of 
its  commander-in-chief,  the  Swedish  naval  preparation 
was  worthy  to  contest  the  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
with  the  Hollanders. 

As  Grattan  remarks,  this  “intrepid  successor  (©piiam) 
of  the  immortal  llan  ®romp,  soon  came  to  blows  with  a 
rival  worthy  to  meet  him.” 

Illrangel,  and  other  bold  and  patriotic  advisers, 
besought  the  King  to  lose  not  a  moment,  but  to  attack 
the  Hollanders  while  at  anchor  upon  the  Cappc  bank,  * 
urging  that  if  the  wind  changed  ©jjliam  would  be  ena- 


bled  to  slip  by,  impelled  by  a  strong  breeze  and  rapid 
tide,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  without  fighting. 

What,  was  more,  if  it  were  lawful  for  the  Holland¬ 
ers,'  while  at  peace  with  Sweden,  to  bring  assist¬ 
ance  to  her  enemies  and  succor  them  by  force  of  arms, 
it  was  equally  proper  for  the  Swedes  to  do  their  utmost 
to  intercept  the  Hollandish  convoy  and  resist  their  in¬ 
terference  in  behalf  of  the  Danes.  Again,  should  the 
Hollanders  be  suddenly  attacked  while  at  anchor  and 
not  expecting  decided  measures, they  would  have  to  slip 
or  cut  their  cables,  not  having  time  sufficient  to  heave 
up  their  anchors.  In  that  case,  if  worsted  or  much 
damaged,  even  although  successful,  they  could  not 
make  ports  in  Norway  or  Holland,  with  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  into  the  Sound.  In  either  case,  should  the  winter 
set  in,  Copenhagen  must  fall  before  they  could  again 
return  in  force  sufficient,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the  in¬ 
habitants  would  sink  in  utter  despair  at  the  repulse  or 
destruction  of  the  succor  on  which  all  their  hopes  of 
resistance  were  based. 

€l)cudc0  at  first  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  avail  himself  of  his  numerical  superiority,  and 
endeavor,  by  taking  advantage  of  concurrent  circum¬ 
stances,  the  favoring  wind,  calm  sea  and  tide,  to  revive 
the  naval  tactics  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Carthage- 
nians,  and  without  attempting  to  manoeuver,  to  decide 
the  question  by  a  combat,  hand  to  hand,  on  the  decks 
of  the  vessels  grappled  and  lashed  together,  constitu¬ 
ting,  as  it  were,  so  many  little  arenas  or  battle-fields, 
or,  by  boarding,  carry  the  Hollandish  ships,  even  as 
111  rented  had  made  himself  master  in  the  preceding 
year,  1657,  of  Frederick,,  by  one  of  the  most  daring 
storms  which  history  chronicles.  Had  this  plan  been 
acted  on,  a  naval  battle,  identical  in  many  features  with 
Nelson’s  triumph  at  the  A He,  might  have  been  fought 
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a  century  and  a  half  sooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sound 


with  this  difference,  however, 


the  writer  believes, 


that  the  assailed  and  not  the  assailants  would  have  borne 
off  the  palm  of  victory. 

One  project  of  the  Swedish  Sovereign  had  no  an¬ 
tecedent  in  military  expedients,  except  perhaps  in 
the  felicitous  measures  adopted  by  Alexander 
Farnese,  Hid  Duke  of  Parma,  at  the  siege  of  ^Intuictp, 
in  1584.  This  plan  was,  to  anchor  his  mcn-of-war  in 
a  line  across  the  whole  strait,  and  bind  them  one  to 
another,  so  as  to  form,  by  means  of  platforms,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bridge  or  barrier  almost  from  shore  to  shore, 
whose  either  extremity  would  be  defended  by  the 
most  powerful  land  defences.  By  this  means  he  ho¬ 
ped  to  derive  every  possible  advantage  from  the  su¬ 
periority  of  his  land  troops,  whose  admirable  discipline 
and  valor,  stimulated  by  a  long  course  of  victory, 
could  be  exerted  almost  in  as  great  a  degree  as  upon 
land.  Directed  in  mass  upon  whatever  point  requi¬ 
red  their  presence,  these  iron  men  could  board,  or 
rather  march  to  the  assault  as  it  were,  in  column,  and 
display  their  experience  against  the  ITollandish  sea¬ 
men,  unaccustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  fighting.  To 
a  certain  degree,  this  might  have  appeared  well 
enough  in  theory ;  but  such  an  idea,  however  feasible 
in  imagination,  was  unworthy  the  reflection  of  a 
General  or  practised  leader  possessed  of  common 
sense,  for  a  few  fire-ships  could  have  destroyed  the 
whole  arrangement,  and  occasioned  such  terror  or 
confusion  among  vessels  over-crowded  with  landsmen 
as  would  have  required  no  farther  efforts  on  the  part 
of  ®phcun  to  insure  their  complete  ruin.  But,  even 
without  this  expedient,  the  combined  shock  and  broad¬ 
sides  of  a  small  squadron,  of  first-rates,  would  have  bro¬ 
ken  through  the  Swedish  line,  thenceforward  at  the 


mercy  of  agile  antagonists,  who,  without  suffering  them¬ 
selves,  could  have  destroyed  their  opponents,  un¬ 
manageable  in  consequence  of  the  very  measures 
taken  to  render  their  resistance  more  effectual. 

“But  Heaven," — said  the  French  Embassador  and 
agreeable  writer,  Terlon, — “willed  it  otherwise,  and 
caused  the  Swedes  to  lose  this,  so  favorable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  for  if  it  should  have  happened  that  the  Hol¬ 
landers  had  been  forced  to  put  to  sea,  Copenhagen 
could  not  have  profited  at  once  by  the  assistance  which 
they  brought ;  and  however  slight  the  damage  their 
fleet  might  have  sustained  they  would  have  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  wait  for  re-inforcements,  which  it  would  have 
required  a  long  time  to  bring  into  the  field." 

“Moreover,"  adds  Mallett,  “this  view  of  the  case 
seemed  so  much  the  more  reasonable,  inasmuch  as  the 
Hollanders,  having  the  wind  dead  ahead,  could  not, 
whatever  success  might  have  attended  their  arms,  have 
found  ports  wherein  to  repair  damages  nearer  than 
those  of  Norway,  or  even  their  own — which  were  [not 
only]  quite  distant  [but  difficult  of  access,  unless  the 
winds  were  propitious]." 

When  the  expectant  continent  learned  that  a  military 
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genius  such  as  Charles  Gustavus  had  allowed  such  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  his  opponents  to  advantage 
to  escape  him,  it  had  good  reasons  to  suppose  that  the 
most  specious  reasons  had  influenced  his  decision. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  was  strongly 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  order  matters  in  such  wise  that 
the  States- ©cneral  should  be  the  aggressor,  so  that 
they  should  not  be  compelled,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  or 
the  failure  of  their  plans,  to  exert  their  whole  strength 
against  him. 

Moreover,  he  feared,  with  good  reasons,  that  the 
defeat  of  his  navy  would  irretrievably  injure  his  repu- 
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tation,  resuscitate  and  exalt  the  courage  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  peradventure  even  array  new  and  dangerous 
foes  on  the  side  of  those  already  in  arms. 

Many  of  his  oldest  counsellors  whom  he  had  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  side  in  this  emergency,  were  of  opinion 
that  he  should  not  attack  the  Hollanders  until  after 
they  had  passed  through  the  Sound  and  demonstrated 
beyond  question  their  intention  to  open  the  roadstead 
of  Copenhagen  by  force,  violate  the  blockade,  and  suc¬ 
cor  his  enemies.  These  circumspect  counsellors  added 
that  the  Swedish  fleet,  if  it  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  would, receive  the  most  powerful  support,  in 
such  a  narrow  strait  as  the  Sound,  from  the  batteries 
of  the  two  fortresses  on  either  hand,  which  defended 
its  entrance,  and  that  the  roadsteads  covered  by  their 
guns,  likewise  the  sure  and  accessible  port  of  Land- 
scrona,  would  serve  as  harbors  of  refuge  for  his  own 
vessels,  in  case  of  any  disaster. 

Cljavlcs,  unfortunately  for  his  reputation  and  success, 

turned  a  deaf  ear  to  111 r angel’s  advice  and  the  counsels 

of  his  own  experience,  which  should  have  taught  him 

that  fearless  and  energetic  action  often  commands  sue- 
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cess  against  odds  and  circumstancess,  and  decided  upon 
following  the  suggestions  last  above  expressed. 

He  ordered  his  fleet  to  await  that  of  the  Hollanders  • 
in  the  Sound.  From  the  first,  he  would  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  Statcs^@nteral  would  undertake  such 
an  expedition  so  late  in  the  autumn,  with  all  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  a  northern  winter  close  at  hand,  nor  adventure 
such  unprecedented  and  aggressive  measures  against 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  without  first  attempting  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement  or  offering  terms  of  composi¬ 
tion.  And  he  tried  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hope 
that  their  fleet,  which  lay  so  quietly  at  anchor,  would 
even  yet  flinch  from  resorting  to  such  an  apparently 
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desperate  attempt  as  forcing  its  passage  in  the  teeth 
of  his  reputation,  his  batteries,  his  forts,  and  his  fleet. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  the 
States- ©moral  had  decided  to  thwart  his  projects,  he 
determined  to  carry  them  on  in  lace  of  every  hostile 
preparation,  neglecting  nothing  which  could  protect- 
his  interests.  In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  he  made 
every  arrangement  which  could  secure  his  acquisitions 
and  maintain  his  position  under  all  the  apprehended 
dangers.  He  charged  his  Admiral  to  complete ’the 
provisioning  and  armament  of  his  vessels ;  he  continued 
to  reinforce  their  crews  with  his  boldest  veteran  sol¬ 
diers,  and  lined  the  shores  of  Sweden  and  Zealand,  also 
those  of  the  island  of  Hven,  with  artillery,  and  stationed 
large  bodies  of  troops  so  that  they  might  be  able  not 
only  to  act  offensively  but  defensively,  in  case  that  his 
own  ships  should  be  forced  to  run  ashore  or  anchor 
near  them  in  distress.  The  King  likewise  gave  specific 
instruction  to  his  Admirals  as  to  what  course  he  should 
pursue  in  case  the  Hollanders  undertook  to  force  the 
passage,  reiterating  his  orders  to  all  his  officers  as  to  the 
conduct  he  expected  from  them,  appealing  to  their 
honor,  reminding  them  of  the  duty  and  obligations 
both  to  him  their  monarch,  and  their  Fatherland  (a- 
hcrlanii)  ;  he  even  added  that  whoever  had  no  desire  to 
fight  was  at  liberty  to  quit  his  post.  All  that  he  asked 
was,  that  they  should  make  up  their  minds  and  act  on 
the  permission  in  time. 

So  everything  remained  tranquil  for  several  days,  ex¬ 
cept  the  King  himself,  who,  full  of  contending  hopes 
and  fears,  without  ceasing,  rode  up  and  down  that  part 
of  the  shore  off*  which  lay  floating  the  Armada  of  his 
enemy,  so  near,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  only  count 
them  but  distinguish  them  one  from  another. 

On  the  26tli  October  (5th  November),  (Dpimm  first 
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anchored  off  the  happen;  the  next  day,  27th  October, 
(6th  November,)  he  drifted  up  from  five  to  six  miles 
nearer  (about  three  miles  this  side  of  Kol,  on  the  Zea¬ 
land  side,)  not  far  from  the  King’s- Inn  (Konig,S'-Kvug), 
and  anchored  again. 

The  rest  of  that  day,  and  the  next  day,  28th  October, 
(7th  November,)  the  Hollanders  kept  so  quiet — send¬ 
ing  off  no  boats  nor  making  any  movement  which 
could  afford  the  slightest  clue  to  their  intentions — that 
Coleridge’s  lines  seem  almost  appropriate  to  their  in¬ 
action.  Each  vessel  lay- — 

“As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.” 

From  the  26th  October  (5th  November)  until  mid¬ 
night,  28th-29th  October,  (7th-8th  November,)  the 
Hollanders  lay  along  the  happen,  obstructed  by  the 
calms  or  baffling  breezes  peculiar  to  this  vicinity,  when 
the  wind  began  to  blow  fresh  from  the  northwest,  so 
that  (S)pbam  hoped  he  would  be  enabled  to  force  the 
passage,  favored  by  a  steady  breeze  on  his  port-quarter. 
At  daylight,  3  (to  4)  P.  M.,  as  soon  as  the  wind  was  in 
the  north,  ®;pbam  made  the  signal,  and  each  of  his 
ships  weighed  anchor  at  once,  so  that  they  were  all  un¬ 
der  way  by  5  o’clock,  Vice-Admiral  llffttc  hr  llVittcscn 
leading  with  his  squadron  under  short  sail,  so  that  he 
would  cover  those  astern  ;  and  thus  the  whole  fleet,  in 
mass,  could  force  the  passage.  But  the  wind,  which 
was  strong  at  sunrise,  subsequently  slackened  so  that  it 
was  about  8  o’clock  before  they  were  up  with  Kron- 
borg. 

The  Hollanders  entered  the  Sound  proper  in  three 
divisions — the  first,  or  vanguard,  commanded  by 
lllittc  he  ilUttcscn,  in  the  Btchcrohc  of  sixty  guns  ;  the 
second,  or  center,  under  the  Admiral-in-Chief  himself, 
in  the  Union  carrying  eighty-four  guns  ;  and  the  third, 
or  rear,  under  Vice-Admiral  |3etcr  A l oris,  in  the  Josljua. 
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As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight,  tDrangcl,  who  was  on 
the  lookout,  and  ready,  made  sail  likewise,  and  having 
divided  his  fleet  into  four  divisions  (Mallet  says  only 
three),  set  the  signal  for  close  action. 

The  first,  consisting  of  eleven  ships,  was  commanded  by 
a  Hollander,  Vice-Admiral  fjenrn  ©vvbsoit  or  ©m'flnt, 
a  native  of  Zealand,  one  of  the  United  Provinces,  who, 
having  gained  his  promotion  in  the  service  of  (tljavUs 
X.,  now  found  himself  opposed  to  his  own  countrymen. 
His  flag-ship  was  the  ©cesav. 

The  second  or  main  battle,  consisting  of  eleven  ships, 
was  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  tUrangel  himself,  in 
the  Victory  (Dicta via)  carrying  fifty  iron  50-pounders, 
or  24-pounders,  which,  is  not  certain — [the  original 
word,  a  (jalbe-Kavtaune  or  ©avtljaune  (demi-cartanne 
or  coulevrine,  French),  signifying  either  one  or  the 
other  of  those  calibres,  according  to  the  era,  more  or 
less  remote,  in  which  it  was  employed — but  most  likely 
the  former,  since  the  Victoria’s  broadside,  as  we  shall 
see,  took  such  tremendous  effect  on  a  Hollandish  first- 
rate. ,  as  to  put  it  almost  at  once  hors  de  combat ] — 
besides  other  brass  pieces  of  different  calibres,  an  unu¬ 
sual  weight  of  metal  for  the  period  of  which  this  treats. 

The  third,  consisting  of  twelve  ships,  under  ©lauit 
Bielkenstievna,  in  the  ©vaunt  [  (Krone)  Corona]  or 
®l)vce-©vcums  (0rot~Kvonen). 

The  fourth,  reserve  or  u  ambuscade,”  consisting  of 
eleven  ships,  was  led  by  another  ill  van  gel  [©nstau  [  in 
the  fjeveulea. 

This  accounts  for  forty -five  ships ;  and  Mallet 
claims,  while  Pufendorf  admits,  that  the  Swedish 
Admiral-in-Chief  placed  eight  ships  in  reserve,  behind 
the  island  of  fjnen  (Huen  or  Woen),  which  makes  the 
strength  of  the  Swedish  fleet  mount  up  to  fifty-three. 

a.  4?*  45" 
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1ST  A  ME  8  OF  THE  SWEDISH  SHIPS  IN  ORDER  OF  BATTLE. 

Jfirst  Mansion. 

(1  )  1.  C.ESAR. 

(D  ,)  2,  Apollo.  (III.)  8.  CERVU8=Stag. 

(V.)  5.  Amaranth 

f  Luna  Dimidiata, 


(IV.)  4.  Wester wyk. 


(VI.)  CYGNUs—Swan.  (VII.)  7.  J 


(VIII.)  8.  Fides— Faith. 


Half  Mo  n. 

(IX.)  9.  Wismar. 


(X.)  10.  SUDERMANIA. 


(XI.)  11.  OsTROGOTHIA. 


Seconb  IDiuision,  or  iUaiit  Battle. 

Centre  of  Second  Line. 

(XII )  1. Victoria— Victory. 

f  Lucifer,  or 
I  J&orgen*dtevn— 

(XIII.)  2. ■{  Morning-Star;  (XIV.)  3. Falcon.  (XV.)  4.  Sword. 

I  Vice  Admiral’s 
(_  Flag  Ship. 

f  Corona— Uron  or  IDrcrf^lUonen— 

(XVI.)5.-j  Crown  or  Three  Crowns  ; 

(  Vice-Admiral’s  Flag-Ship. 

% 

(XVII.)  6.  Pelican.  (XVIII.)  7.  Mercury.  (XIX.)  8.  Mars 

(XX.)  9.  Luna— Morn. 

(XXI.)  10.  Samson(1  st).  (XXII.)  11 .  Aqitila— Eagle 

@3)ivb  UDitusiou. 

Forming — if,  according  to  the  Arrangement  of  Pufendorf,  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
Divisions  were  in  Line — the  Wing  on  the  Left  of  the  Centre  Squadron,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Fourth  constituted  the  Right. 

(XXIII.)  1.  Draco— Dragon. 

f Stella  Polaris 

(XXIV.)  2.  j  or  *Morti$ol  ;  (XXV)  3.Venator—  (XXVI  )  4.  (  Simson, 

j  XorD  JSstci'Vt—  Hunter.  ;  Swedish  for 

(_  North  Star.  /  SAMSON,(2d). 

(XXVIT.)5.  j  Carolus— Charles  ; 

(  Vice  Admirals’ Flag  Ship. 

(XXVIII)  6.  Johannes.  (XXIX)  7.  David.  (XXX.)  8.  Leopold. 

(XXXI.)  9.  Falcon  (2d). 

(XXXII.)  10.  Delmen  (XXXIII)  11.  j  Castellum—  (XX‘XIV.)12,Raphael. 
horst.  (  Castle. 


ironctl)  Division. 

Reserve  or  A  mbuscoJe. 

(ALYAV.)  1.  Hercui.es. 

f  Rose,  or  f  Accipiter- — 

(AAAArL)2  ■{  i^apeiK Ar.ns( A  AAV 1 I.)3. <{  Hawk.  ( A'AAVT II ) 4.  (  Smalan- 
[bau  ActjaflEii.  I  Sceptre'  (  dia. 

.  (AAAI  A”.)  5.  Maria. 

(AL.)  6.  ?h(enix.  (A’LT)  7.  Angermania.  (ALII.)8.  (  Cygnus  (‘2d  =■ 

(  Swan. 

(ALIII.)  9.  Leo Sledicus— .Swedish  Lion. 

( ALIV.)  10.SALVATOR=Preserver.  (ALY.)ll.  Fortuna— Fortune. 


The  fact  that  there  are  three  ships  whose  names  are 
repeated  in  other  Squadrons,  may  arise  from  an  error, 
or  from  changes  of  place  during  the  action.  Either 
case  would  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the 
different  statements  made  bv  the  Swedes  with  regard 
to  their  own  fleet.  Pufendorf’s  great  work  was  written 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Swedish  sovereign,  Charles 
XL,  and  illustrated  bv  the  most  distinguished  engra- 
vers  of  Europe  [among  whom  the  celebrated  Nicholas 
Pitau,  of  Antwerp,  |  from  drawings  made  by  Count 
Dahlberg,  Lieutenant-General  of  Engineers  |  Locum 
tenens  supremi  castrorum  metatoris],  and  one  of  the 
best  general  officers  of  Charles  X.  Gustaves.  It  is 
then  but  fair  to  suppose  that  Pufexdorf  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  which  lie  treated. 

The  foregoing  List  was  taken  from  a  beautiful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Battle  in  his  book.  Had  it  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  Hollander,  the  Swedes  might  question  its 
correctness,  but,  taken  by  a  Swede,  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  forces  of  their  country  are  exaggerated. 

*  *  -jj- 

How,  with  these  circumstances  before  them,  the 
Swedes  can  assert  they  had  but  forty- two  ships,  the 


writer  cannot  understand.  If  the  last  eight  did  not 
take  any  part  in  the  action,  it  reflects  disgrace  upon 
their  officers  without  detracting  from  the  glory  of  the 
Hollanders. 

This  now  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  place  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  describe  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  en¬ 
compassing  scenery,  although  words  can  scarcely  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  taking  into  consideration  not  only 
the  natural  features  but  the  presence  of  such  mighty 
armaments,  blending  together  the  lovely,  the  grand 
and  the  terrible. 

“The  views  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,” 
[of  Zealand,]  says  Kol)l,  the  noted  traveler,  “over  the 
Sound,  to  the  Kullen  in  Sweden,  and  toward  the  castle 
of  Kronborg,  are  enchanting,  and  black  ink,  white  pa¬ 
per,  and  a  goose-quill,  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of 
them.” 

The  Sound  or  ©rc  Sunh  (so  called  from  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  outline  of  its  coast  to  that  of  the 
human  ear) — a  continuation,  arm,  or  contraction  of  the 
Cattegat — connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea,  is 
in  itself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  in  the 
world.  Its  breadth,  at  the  narrowest  point,  does  not 
exceed  a  short  French  league,  or,  to  estimate  exactly, 
1331  fathoms  (/i  r asses )  ;  less  than  two  geographical 
miles,  although  authorities  in  general  put.  it  at  three 
(statute  ?)  miles. 

The  marine  painter  could  desire  no  more  admirable 
Ground  for  his  studies. 

O 

On  the  Zealand  shore,  beautifully  situated  upon  a 
declivity  sloping  to  the  shore,  appeared  ©Isinorc,  quite 
a  large  place,  even  at  this  era,  then,  as  yet,  only  second 
to  Copenhagen  in  riches  and  importance,  rising  around 
its  ancient  Cathedral,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
famous  castle  of  Kronborg — at  once  a  palace,  fortress, 
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and  state  prison — at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsular 
promontory,  in  closest  proximity  to  Sweden. 

The  castle  itself,  a  grand  quadrangular  structure  of 
white  stone — dressed  and  disposed  in  large  blocks — 
was  built  in  1574-1584,  during  the  reign  of  Jxebertc  II.. 
and  either  under  the  supervision  or  after  the  designs  of 
the  celebrated  (Lnrljo  Braljc.  Its  architecture  is  of  the 
Gothic-Byzantine  order,  and  in  some  respects  would 
remind  the  traveler  of  Heidelberg.  At  either  corner 
rose  a  lofty  tower,  the  north-western  or  great  tower 
serving  as  a  light  house,  whence  the  view  was  unexceed¬ 
ed.  This  noble  building  stood  within  an  irregular 
fortified  parallelogram,  greatly  strengthened  and  added 
to  in  latter  times. 

Under  the  castle  stretched  deep  and  gloomy  case¬ 
mates,  capable  of  holding  a  thousand  men,  in  one  of 

whose  dark  and  mvsterious  vaults  tradition  holds  that 

«/ 

Denmark’s  Roland.  ®ctnake,  awaits  the  hour 

when  his  country’s  danger  will  evoke  the  giant  form, 
to  head  its  armies  and  retrieve  the  state.  Had  the 
winds  much  longer  delayed  the  progress  of  (Dpham,  the 
truth  of  this  wild  legend  would  have  been  tested,  unless 
the  mighty  Koempcs  beard  had  actually  grown  fast,  for 
good  and  ave,  to  the  stone  table  before  which  he  sits, 
expectant  of  the  summons. 

Opposite,  upon  the  Scanian  coast,  stood  fjdsitigborg, 
at  the  foot,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  its  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  1673  it  was  one  of  Sweden’s  fortified  seaports, 
but,  since  that  date,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  destroy¬ 
ed  in  the  wars  which  devastated  these  coasts. 

To  the  northward,  along  the  Cattegat,  the  Swedish 
shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  whereas  they  sink  towards 
the  south  ;  and  the  roofs,  towers  and  spires  of  Canbs- 
crona  and  distant  fftalmoc.  likewise  of  famous,  inland 
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Citnb — whose  origin  dates  back  beyond  the  Christian 
era — rose  in  a  comparatively  level  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Danish  sea-line  presented,  from  point  to 
point,  ridges  of  sand.  These  deformities,  however,  con¬ 
stituted  exceptions  ;  for,  in  general,  the  Zealand  coast 
was  diversified  with  cultivated  fields,  luxuriant  mead¬ 
ows,  slopes  and  pasture  lands,  and  was  covered  with 
shady  woods,  hamlets,  villages  and  villas,  while  fre¬ 
quent  palaces,  the  summer  resort  of  the  king  and  his 
nobility,  denoted  the  approach  to  a  rich  and  populous 
cai 


Eight  miles  south  of  i  lelsingborg  and  fourteen  north 
of  Copenhagen,  lies  the  picturesque  island  of  fijttttl, 
about  six  miles  in  circumference,  whose  single  village 
lav  scattered  amid  holts  and  groves,  and  fertile  meads 
and  corn  lands.  Its  loftiest  elevation  rises  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  <Enr!)o  13ral)c’s  magnificent  observato¬ 
ry,  or  rather  castle,  which  he  styled  lira uten bo rg,  or 
Palace  of  the  Heavens,  in  which  he  received  princes' 
and  dispensed  a  princely  hospitality,  promoting  science 
by  his  liberality  as  well  as  his  labors.  Upon  this  superb 
edifice,  the  great  and  generous  Astronomer  expended 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  his  own,  besides  the 
munificent  allowances  of  his  King.  Uranienborg  was 
devoted  to  his  observations  by  night,  while  an  elegant 
pavilion,  styled  StcUcbonp  Castle  of  the  Stars,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  those  of  the  day. 

Almost  directly  opposite  the  southern  point  of  this 
island,  and  the  Swedish  shore,  and  in  full  sight  of  Elsi¬ 
nore,  stood  the  fortified  seaport  of  Canberra  it  a,  and  on 
the  Danish  coast  the  pretty  village  of  Cjoltc  or  ®rosscck. 

Beyond  liven,  the  islands  of  Saltljolin,  submerged 
at  times,  and  Ailtack,  one  flat  and  teeming  garden,  ex¬ 
cept  so  much  as  was  covered  by  Christian  I)  a  onu  the 
third  division,  and  the  suburbs,  of  the  capital,  appear- 
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eel  in  the  widest  reach  of  the  channel.  The  latter 
owed  much  of  its  productiveness  to  a  colony  of  Hol¬ 
landers,  called  Anmigers,  settled  upon  it  in  1516,  by 
(Christian  II.,  whose  thrift  not  only  developed  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  land,  but  excited  the  industry  of  the 
original  inhabitants. 

Last,  and  farthest  in  the  distance,  to  the  south,  but 
partly  in  full  view,  stood  (Copenhagen,  invested  with  an 
air  of  grandeur,  while  its  suburbs  and  dependent  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  isle  of  Amack  added  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  stateliness  of  the  city.  But  little  idea  of  the 
capital,  as  it  then  was,  can  be  formed  from  its  aspect  at 
the  present  day,  since,  in  1728,  a  fire  which  raged  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  defied  the  efforts  of  man,  laid 
waste  to  the  largest  and  finest  portion  of  the  city. 


Twenty-four  streets,  numerous  public  places,  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  five  churches,  the  University, 
the  City  Hall,  and  a  large  number  of  palaces  and  impo¬ 
sing  edifices,  were  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  The 
valuable  Librarv  of  the  Hound  Tower  was  consumed, 
together  with  its  collections  of  twenty  thousand  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  the  famous  philosophical  and  astronomical 
instruments  which  had  once  belonged  to  ®ndjc  Hralje. 

This  tower,  whose  solidity  enabled  it  to  resist  the 
fury  of  the  flames,  is  even  yet  one  of  the  finest  Observa¬ 
tories  assigned  to  scientific  discovery.  From  its  sum¬ 
mit — to  which,  in  1716,  by  the  spiral  ascent  within, 
Ipeter  the  Great  amused  himself  by  mounting  on  horse¬ 
back,  and,  upon  one  occasion,  actually  escorted  his  Em¬ 
press,  in  a  coach  and  four  ;  the  spire  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady — destroyed  during  the  English  bombardment 
in  1807  ;  and  the  curious  tower  of  the  Church  of  Our 


Redeemer,  as  well  as  other  lofty  points, — every  incident 
of  the  momentous  conflict  between  ©pfiam  and  the 
Swedes  was  visible  to  the  agitated  throngs  upon  them, 
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except  when  the  smoke  of  the  explosions  shrouded  the 
scene  in  its  murky,  surphurous  canopy. 

Such  is  the  word-picture  of  that  wonderful  marine 
basin,  whose  tranquil  beauty  would  have  awakened  the 
admiration  of  the  dullest.  It  possessed,  however,  a 
double  interest  in  the  ever-changing  panoramic  effects 
afforded  by  the  daily  passage,  even  at  this  early  date, 
of  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  vessels  every  year. 

Southey,  in  his  life  of  Nelson,  with  an  Englishman's 
usual  arrogance,  asserts  that  the  Sound  had  never  ex¬ 
hibited  so  busy  or  splendid  a  scene  as  on  the  29th~30th 
March,  1801,  when  the  British  fleet,  under  Parker  and 
Nelson,  consisting  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
thirty-five  smaller  vessels,  prepared  to  force  that  passage 
where,  till  then,  every  topsail  had  been  veiled  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  supremacy  of  Denmark. 

Ignorant  or  oblivious  of  the  past,  he  forgot  that  the 
fjjollcmhcrs  and  Suuhcs  had  both,  in  that  same  strait, 
contested  the  possession  of  that  right.  What  is  more, 
on  the  day  we  treat  of,  8th  (9th?)  November  (N.S.),1658, 
the  spectacle  was  rendered  doubly  as  imposing  by  the 
display  of  two  magnificent  fleets,  each  of  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  number  that  which  England,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  sent  forth,  as  secretly  as  possible,  to 
plunder  Denmark,  comparatively  unprepared. 

On  that  dreadful  morning  an  armament,  which  had 
roused  the  energies  of  England’s  worthiest  and  as  yet 
unconquered  naval  rival,  Holland,  and  an  antagonistic 
preparation  to  which  triumphant  Sweden  had  bent  her 
mightiest  efforts,  were  gradually  drawing  together  to 
dispute  the  sovereignty  of  a  sea  of  momentous  import¬ 
ance  to  an  empire  and  kingdoms,  and  to  decide  the  fate 
of  an  ancient  monarchy  in  the  presence  of  a  crowned 
hero,  whose  life  had  been  one  succession  of  illustrious 
deeds,  agitated,  torn  with  emotion,  about  to  witness 
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the  crowning  or  paralysis  of  his  fortune  and  his  glory ; 
of  an  army,  victorious  through  forty  years  of  incessant 
combat,  commanded  by  a  company  of  paladins  whose 
fame  was  second  only  to  that  of  their  supreme  chiefs  ; 
of  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  whom  either  curiosity, 
loyalty,  fear  or  hope,  had  drawn  together  on  either 
shore;  and,  then,  a  few  miles  farther  on,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  mighty  capital,  their  king,  his  family,  his 
servitors,  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  counting  every 
moment,  drinking  in  the  confused  and  hoarse  resonance 
of  the  distant  cannonade,  whose  echoes,  drifting  to 
their  ears  upon  the  tide  and  wind,  were  pronouncing 
their  sentence  of  destruction  as  a  nation,  or  their  in¬ 
dependence  as  a  sovereign  people.  Nothing  was  want¬ 
ing  which  could  have  lent  an  interest  to  the  hour  and 
the  scene.  Such  was  the  importance  of  this  memo¬ 
rable  day,  whose  result  all  Europe  awaited  with  in¬ 
quietude. 

It  was  a  naumachia  on  an  immense  scale,  in  a  natur¬ 
al  arena  of  commensurate  grandeur;  the  spectators 
were  a  mighty  conqueror,  his  fire-baptized  generals, 
officers  and  troops,  many  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
fifty  years  of  battle,  and  two  nations  whose  renown  was 
lighted  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the 
stake,  the  independence  of  a  brave  and  manly  people ; 
the  prize,  a  crown,  whose  wearers  had  given  conquer¬ 
ors  to  Rome  and  kings  to  Britain,  whose  swords  had 
been  the  terror  of  every  shore  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  V etus  Orbis. 

Thus,  all  attent,  between  8  and  9  o’clock  A.  M.,  the 
•  leading  division  of  the  Hollandish  fleet  came  abreast  ol 
the  outer  bastion  of  Kronborg  castle. 

Immediately  succeeded  a  perfect  coup  de  theatre. 

No  sooner  were  the  ships  in  face  of  the  stern,  old, 
bristling  fortress,  to  whose  ramparts  the  genius  ot 
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Shakespeare  has  lent  such  a  world-wide  celebrity,  than 
the  Swedish  monarch,  who,  thence,  had  watched  their 
(‘very  movement  with  anxious  attention,  east  down  his 
truncheon  and  gave  the  preconcerted  signal  for  the 
opening  of  the  combat. 

With  his  own  hand  he  applied  the  linstock  to  the 
first  cannon  fired,  and  ordered  that  a  continual  dis¬ 
charge  should  be  kept  up  on  the  Hollanders,  as  well 
from  the  artillery  of  this  fortress  and  the  adjacent  bat¬ 
teries,  as  from  those  of  Helsingborg  and  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast.  But  this  cross-fire,  from  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre,  then  in  use — (100-pounders  and  50-pounders, 
or  48-pounders  and  24-pounders  ;  for  (f?an;c  and  Ijalbc- 
Kartauns — heavy  pieces,  remarkable  for  their  shortness 
and  thickness — signify  both  those  calibres) — on  which 
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he  and  his  counsellors  had  placed  such  reliance,  pro¬ 
duced  as  little  effect  as  when  Parker  and  Nelson, 
subsequently,  in  1801,  forced  the  passage.  The  dan¬ 
ger,  however,  to  which  the  English  boasted  that  they 
were  exposed,  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  that 
which  the  Hollanders,  had  it  existed  in  reality,  defied; 
for,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  batteries  upon  the  ' 
Swedish  coast,  from  which  the  latter  suffered  most,  were 
neutral  and  silent,  so  that,  keeping  close  to  the  north¬ 
ern  shore,  they  were  almost  entirely  out  of  the  range 
of  those  opposite.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hol¬ 
landers  lost  a  single  man  by  the  Kronborg  guns,  al¬ 
though  the  projectiles  from  Helsingborg — over  a  mile 
distant — occasioned  a  few  casualties :  a  shell  discharged 
thence,  which  burst  on  board  the  ship  of  Vice-Admiral 
JFlovis,  struck  down  three  of*  his  crew.  The  Swedes 
admit  that  very  few  of  their  balls  took  effect,  whereas 
the  broadsides  of  the  Hollanders  carried  to  either 
shore,  and  often  made  their  way  even  into  the  royal 
apartments  of  Kronborg  Castle,  whence  the  Swedish 
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Queen,  £jebuuga  (Eleanara,  youngest  daughter  of  Jr  eb  eric, 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  the  whole  court,  were 
looking  out  upon  tlie  battle.  One  ball  came  near  taking 
the  life  of  the  sister  of  the  King  of'  Sweden,  wife  of 
the  Count  de  la  Gaiime.  It  penetrated  into  the 
private  apartment  of  that  Princess,  and  did  great  dam¬ 
age  therein. 

Working  their  way  through,  thus,  between  the  forts, 
and,  impelled  by  the  wind  and  tide,  between  9  and  in 
A.  M.,  the  Hollanders  came  up  with  the  Swedes,  and 
joined  battle  at  once. 

lUranjcl,  burning  with  impatience  to  signalize  him¬ 
self  by  a  new  and  brilliant  achievement,  had  command¬ 
ed  his  principal  officers  to  do  their  utmost  to  board  the 
Hollandish  Admiral  and  Vice-Admirals,  and,  desirous 
of  animating  them  by  his  example,  ordered  his  own 
ship  to  head  for  them,  directing  his  efforts  with  more 
impetuosity  than  prudence.  His  idea,  no  doubt,  was  to 
head  them  off,  double  upon  them,  and  capture  or  force 
them  ashore. 

This  result  was  prevented,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  by  the  fact  that  the  Hollanders  had  both  the 
wind  and  a  strong  current  in  their  favor.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  so  far  successful  that  the  mai’oritv  were  com- 
pelled  to  cut  their  way  through,  keeping  close  to  the 
Zealand  shore,  and  exposed  all  the  while  to  the  batte¬ 
ries  thereon,  as  well  as  to  the  fire  of  Ivronborg  Castle. 

Throughout  this  description,  the  words  tide  and 
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current  are  used  indiscriminately,  although  strictly 
speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perceptible  tide  in 
the  Cattegat,  Sound,  or  Baltic.  The  Sound  pilots  use 
the  term  “tide’  to  express  the  current  when  it  sets  iu 
from  the  Cattegat  to  the  Baltic,  and  call  the  prevailing 
flow  outwards  the  current  or  stream.  Currents  and 
changes  in  the  Baltic  sea-level  are  occasioned  bv  strong 
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winds,  so  that  mariners  must  always  expect  and  allow 
for  a  lee  tide.  Consequently,  as  the  wind  was  blowing 
directly  into  the  Sound  the  in-draught,  tide,  or  current, 
was  setting  the  Hollanders  imperceptibly  but  irre¬ 
sistibly  towards  their  destination. 

tUrangd’s  ship,  the  Victory,  carrying  guns  as  heavy 
as  the  land  artillery  of  the  largest  calibre,  delivered  its 
first  broadside  into  the  Brcherohc,  at  such  short  range, 
that  he  was  able  to  follow  it  up  by  a  tremendous  fire 
of  musketry,  which  covered  the  latter’s  deck  with  dead 
and  wounded. 

iUitte  he  lllittescn-  -endeavoring  at  the  very  time  to 
board  one  of  the  Swedish  heaviest  rates ,  which  ran 
from  his  attack — was  so  much  crippled  thereby  that 
ill r angel,  judging  from  appearances,  supposed  that  he 
was  completely  hors  de  combat ,  and,  hailing,  ordered 
him  to  haul  down  his  flag. 

The  noble  ©jjham,  however,  was  at  hand.  Though 
suffering  extreme  anguish  from  an  attack  of  gout  in 
both  feet,  and  unable  to  stand,  he  had  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  on  deck  and  placed  in  a  chair  at  the  foot 
of  his  mainmast,  whence  he  gave  his  orders  with  alike 
admirable  coolness  and  precision,  and  directed  all  the 
movements  of  the  fight  with  mingled  energy  and  com¬ 
posure.  Seeing  the  desperate  position  of  his  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  already  surrounded  by  five  Swedes,  he  abandoned 
the  pursuit  of  another  of  lllraugcrs  finest  ships,  and 
thrust  the  Union  in  between,  working  into  the  press  or 
jam,  so  that,  wedging  them  apart,  he  drew  upon  him¬ 
self,  in  a  great  measure,  the  attention  and  efforts  of  the 
enemy. 

At  the  same  time,  lllitte  he  illittesm  brought  his  ship 
up  into  the  ivind,  exerting  such  admirable  seamanship 
that  he  escaped  the  grappling  irons  thrown  from  the 
Victoria,  expecting  every  moment  to  lay  him  aboard. 
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Although  thus  relieved  from  the  attack  of  the  Swedish 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Brcitcvobe,  already  sadly  shat- 
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tered,  almost  immediately  afterward  received  both  the 
broadsides  of  Vice-Admiral  BiclkcnstimuVs  flag-ship, 
the  Draco,  and  was  boarded  not  only  by  the  crew  of 
that  vessel  but  those  of  four  others,  which,  having 
grappled  with  her,  forced  her  toward  the  Lime-Kilns 
on  shore,  in  four  fathoms  water.  After  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  the  Swedes  mastered  illittc  he 
lllittcsen’s  vessel,  cut  down  every  one  they  encountered 
under  arms,  and  made  prisoners  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  besides  sixty  wounded.  The  number  of  dead 
could  not  be  ascertained,  for  the  Breherohc  sank  almost 
immediately  after,  carrying  down  with  her  the  Swedish 
man-of-war  next  alongside.  Vice-Admiral  illittc  he 
illittcBcn,  who  had  early  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
hip,  continued  to  defend  himself  to  the  last.  Unable 
to  stand  up,  he  sat  with  his  naked  sword  upon  his  knee, 
giving  his  orders,  until,  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  farther  resistance,  when,  seeing  the  merciless  slaugh¬ 
ter  around  him,  he  demanded  “if  the  Swedes  gave  no 
quarter.”  To  which  they  replied,  “If  he  gave  up  his 
sword  his  life  would  be  spared.”  Thereupon  two  Swe¬ 
dish  musketeers  attempted  to  take  it  from  him,  but  he 
still  defended  himself,  saying,  that  as  he  had  carried  it 
for  more  than  thirty  years  for  the  llabcvlanh,  he  certainly 
would  not  deliver  it  up  into  the  hands  of  common  sol¬ 
diers.  Then  two  Captains  stepped  forward  and  receiv¬ 
ed  the  honored  weapon. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  engagement  was  ended, 
according  to  one  account,  this  gallant  sailor  expired 
from  the  effects  of  his  wound.  To  the  disgrace  of  the 
Swedes,  the  Theatrum  Europjeum  informs  us  that,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  his  corpse  from  his  flag-ship  before  it  sank, 
and  brought  it  on  shore,  they  permitted  it  to  be 


stripped  of  its  clothing,  covered  it  with  varnish,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  public  gaze  in  the  court-house  of  El¬ 
sinore,  where  every  one  who  desired  was  allowed  to 
examine  and  even  handle  the  wounds.  Subsequent!}' 
his  body  was  given  up  on  the  demand  of  Admiral 
©pectin. 

In  justice  to  a  most  gallant  people  we  rejoice  to  add 
that  M.  Basnage,  Historian  to  the  United  Provinces, 
furnishes  totally  different  testimony.  He  says  that  the 
Swedes  had  scarcely  time  to  rescue  lllittc  he  lllittcscifs 
dead  body  from  the  sinking  vessel  before  it  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  sea.  After  the  action,  (III)  a  vies  X. 
©ustamis,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  valor,  showed  him  all  the  respect  and  honors 
which  were  due  to  so  great  a  man.  After  having 
clothed  his  corpse  in  a,  suit  of  white  satin,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  was  placed  in  a  coffin, 
covered  with  black  cloth  embroidered  with  his  armorial 
bearings,  and  dispatched  to  Lieutenant-Admiral  ©pham, 
in  a  galliot  painted  black  and  decorated  with  streamers 
and  pendants  of  crape.  This  funereal  craft  entered  the 
port  of  Copenhagen  amid  mournful  fanfares  of  trum¬ 
pets,  whose' lugubrious  sounds  announced  to  the  world 
that  a  great  King  and  a  renowned  warrior  thus  ren¬ 
dered  due  homage  to  the  merit  of  a  deceased  enemv. 
His  body  was  afterwards  transported  to  Holland,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  Vice-Admiral  JFloris — slain  shortly 
after  his  superior — and  the  States-' ©moral  accorded 
them  the  most  pompous  funeral  ceremonies,  lllittc  he 
llhttesen  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  manner,  under  a 
fine  and  sumptuous  monument,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
€  aureus,  at  Hotterbam. 

This  distinguished  mariner  owed  nothing  to  fortune, 
but  everything  to  his  own  merit,  rising,  grade  by  grade, 
from  the  humble  station  of  a  common  sailor  to  the  rank 


of  Senior  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Tinted  Provinces,  an 
enviable  position  to  which  lie  ascended,  step  after  step, 
as  it  were,  founded  upon  his  own  resplendent  deeds. 


After  the  death  of  ilcm  Eromp,  the  Elder,  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Hollandish  fleet  belonged  to  lllitte  be 
lllitteaen,  bv  right  of  seniority.  No  one  denied  his 
claim  to  the  distinction  and  authority,  but  his  appoint¬ 
ment  would  have  occasioned  a  general  mutiny.  Such 
was  his  awful  severity  that  neither  officers  nor  seamen 
would  submit  to  it  when  unchecked  bv  the  influence  of 


a  superior  power.  Nevertheless,  no  one  dared  to 
wrong  him  by  placing  an  inferior  over  him  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently,  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  the  States-  General 
transferred  ®pbctm  from  the  land  to  the  naval  service, 
considering  that  his  noble  birth  and  ancient  race,  which 
gave  him  a  sociabposition  far  above  all  others,  would 
command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  every  individual 


in  the  navy.  Moreover,  while  the  dignity  of  his  name 
carried  such  influence  with  it,  his  consummate  prudence 
supplied  his  want  of  experience  in  maritime  affairs. 
At  the  present  day  such  reasoning  would  be  deemed 
absurd;  two  hundred  years  ago  a  counterargument 
would  have  had  no  weight. 


From  the  King  of  France  iUittc  be  lllittcscn  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  title  of  nobility  and  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
as  the  recompense  of  his  eminent  services  at  the  sieges 
of  Mardyck  and  Dunkirk.  Thus,  after  having  passed 
unscathed  through  many  battles,  in  all  of  which  he  dis¬ 
played  unquestionable  ability  and  courage,  he  fell  in 
that  of  the  Sound  or  Baltic,  lighting  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  his  country’s  ally,  as  gloriously  as  he  had  lived 
and  asserted  her  own. 

But,  perhaps  after  all,  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  in 
these  two  statements.  In  the  XVI Eth  century,  war 
still  retained  much  of  its  original  barbarity,  and  the 
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conduct  of  the  Swedes  might  have  reflected  the  phases 
of  the  conflict.  Expecting  to  triumph,  while  influenced 
by  the  idea  of  superior  strength,  their  indignation  at 
the  action  of  the  Hollanders  may  have  found  allevia¬ 
tion  in  their  treatment  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  Dutch 
leaders — a  conduct  which  would  have  been  highly  im¬ 
politic  when  his  countrymen  were  victorious  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  fate  of  the  Swedish  marine. 

Although  a  digression,  the  reader  will  here  pardon 
a  few  remarks,  called  forth  by  the  end  of  this  sea-chief. 

Promotion  in  the  Dutch  navy  was  the  avenue  to  a 
certain  apotheosis  in  the  Temple  of  Glory.  Six,  if  not 
seven  Hollandish  Admirals-in-Chief,  in  succession  per¬ 
ished  on  their  quarter-decks,  in  the  embrace  of  Victory ; 
and  how  many  Vice-Admirals  ceased  at  once  to  live 
and  to  conquer  beneath  the  tri-colorbd  flag,  a  genuine 
Dutch  word,  of  their  country,  in  the  very  act  of  turning 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  from  the  throat  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Country  of  our  Forefathers  !  What  gen¬ 
erations  of  heroes  issued  from  thy  womb,  and  grew  to 
such  wondrous  greatness  on  the  bosom  of  Freedom  ! 

Can  any  one,  imbued  with  pride  of  race,  forget  those 
Ocean-Paladins,  who,  seizing  the  truncheon  of  com¬ 
mand  from  their  predecessors’  dying  grasp,  inwove 
their  exploits  with  their  country’s  story,  even  as  the 
incidents  of  Saxon  jjjavolifs  life  lend  all  the  real  digni¬ 
ty  to  that  famous  tapestry,  which  the  wife  of  his  con¬ 
queror  wrought.  First  in  the  past  we  recognize  that 
Ijcemskmk,  whose  glory  is  bounded  by  the  poles  alone, 
who  dared,  with  Barents  JJ’oua  iScmbla  0  winter,  and 
brought  back  royal  spoils  (opima  spolia)  from  the 
Antartic  Seas  ;  then  jljejnt,  the  peasant  boy,  whose  merit 
was  outshone  only  by  his  extreme  modesty,  and  who 
won  the  thanks  and  highest  honors  of  his  country’s 
representatives  in  council ;  next,  i)cm  (Exomp,  the  idol 
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of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  dread  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  terror  of  the  ocean,  whose  honors,  however  threat, 
were  yet  beneath  his  merit ;  then  thin  ©alen,  immortal 
in  glory ;  then  ©piain,  illustrious  alike  in  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  in  council,  di¬ 
plomacy,  and  battle ;  afterwards  thin  ©Ijcnt,  nephew 
of  a  warrior  known  as  “Bellona's  Thunderbolt."  himself 
the  awe-inspiring  dread  of  Holland's  opponents;  and 
lastly,  pc  Hunter,  that  character  so  perfect  as  to  rise 
beyond  the  measure  of  an  ordinary  mind,  Hmmensis 
tremor  oceani,"  that  naval  hero  who  made  Xeptune 
himself  tremble. 


But  from  the  panorama  which  unrolls  before  the  fas¬ 
cinated  vision  of  the  mind,  its  century  and  a  half  of 
unexceeded  glory.  return  we  to  the  light  in  which  the 
Hollanders  were  plucking  laurel-leaves  amid  volcanic 
fire  bursting  upon  them  from  the  waves  which  bore 
them,  and  the  shores  which  compassed  them  about. 

While  thus  apparently  victorious,  JJiclkensticrna  had 
little  cause  or  reason  to  rejoice,  for  his  vessel  had  sus¬ 
tained  such  damage,  in  the  preliminary  contest  with 
the  Brehcrohc,  that  he  was  unable  to  take  any  further 
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part  in  the  conflict,  but  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  her 

afloat. 


Vice-Admiral  ©ccrtjcn,  likewise,  had  been  so  roughly 
handled,  that  he  hauled  off.  completely  disabled,  and 
took  refuge  under  the  in-shore  batteries. 

The  fate  of  the  battle  now  depended  on  that  of  either 
Admiral-in-Chief.  It  had  in  reality  from  the  beginning ; 
but  as  yet  the  two  flag-ships  had  not  actually  encoun¬ 
tered. 

The  Victory,  as  was  mentioned,  appears  to  have 
carried  heavier  metal  than  any  other  in  either  fleet, 
for  the  first  two  broadsides  she  poured  into  the  Union 
obliged  the  Hollanders,  at  once,  to  close  their  lowest 
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tier  of  port-holes.  In  return,  ©pbam’s  superior  seaman¬ 
ship  ancl  gunnery  enabled  him  to  rake  the  Victory 
from  “stern  to  stem.”  Thereupon  tOrcmjcl-  ran  him 
aboard,  and  being  full  of  veteran  infantry  endeavored 
to  carry  his  abler  antagonist,  by  dint  of  numbers,  under 
cover  of  an  incessant  fire  of  small  arms. 

By  this  time  the  action,  which,  in  one  instant,  as  it 
were,  became  general  and  terrible,  Avas  at  its  height, 
and  raged  with  one  incessant  blaze  and  interchange  of 
fire  throughout  the  Avhole  Avidth  of  the  strait. 

Discovering  that  their  Admiral  lay  in  such  danger — 
for  the  SAvedes  Avere  directing  all  their  efforts  for  his 


destruction — six  Hollanders  bore  doAvn  upon  the  Vic¬ 
tory,  and  soon  reduced  her  to  a  complete  wreck  ;  so 
much  so  that  (Hljarlcs  ®ustatms  supposed  his  Admiral 
had  perished.  Nevertheless  tUraitgcl,  although  his 
mizzen  mast  Avas  gone,  shrouds  hanging  loose,  rigging 
generally  cut  or  parted,  rudder  shot  away;  and  hull  full 
of  holes,  particularly  from  the  Union's  raking  fire, — 
had  the  good  fortune  to  extricate  his  A^essel  Avith  the 
assistance  of  six  SAvedes,  avIio  nobly  seconded  his  valor, 
and  regained  the  roadstead  of  Kronborg,  “devoured, 
hoAvever,”  says  Terlon,  “with  mortal  chagrin  in  that 
he  Avas  prevented,  by  this  disaster,  from  taking  any  far¬ 
ther  part  in  the  action.” 
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Basnage,  who  is  looked  upon  as  excellent  authority 
in  everything  relating  to  Hollandish  history  from 
(1632)  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648,  to  (1678)  the 
peace  of  Breda  in  1667,  sums  up  the  Avhole  battle  in 
one  comprehensive  paragraph.  As  he  Avas  emphatical¬ 
ly  the  historian  of  Holland,  the  writer  adopted  his 
statements  cum  gram)  salts ,  and  furnishes  a  compendi¬ 
um  Avhich  reconciles,  as  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of 
agreement,  all  the  conflicting  narratives  and  reports. 
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lllrangcl  attacked  M.  d'  ©pbam  with  great  fury. 
Thirty -seven  dead  stretched  upon  his  main  deck,  like¬ 
wise  one  hundred  wounded  and  completely  disabled, 
his  vessel  riddled  with  shots  and  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  closing  her  port-holes,  deprived  the  latter  of  al¬ 
most  every  hope  ;  but  he  delivered  just  in  time  such 
opportune  broadsides  into  the  Swedish  Admiral 
that  he  was  compelled  to  haul  off  under  the  cannon  of 
Kronborg,  and  had  the  mortification  to  lose  in  this  bat¬ 
tle  a  good  share  of  the  glory  which  he  had  previously 
acquired.  His  retreat  was  the  more  vexatious  in  that 
it  was  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  King,"  his  sovereign 
and  jealous  rival  in  the  art  of  war,  “that  he  could  not 
find  another  vessel  in  which  to  return  to  the  combat, 
and  that  the  Swedes  who  had  fought  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  command  accused  him  of  cowardice,  because  he 
had  not  taken  the  Hollandish  Admiral  when  he  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself.  This  accu¬ 
sation  was  unjust,  for  Admiral  ©pimm  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  exposed  to  several  additional  broadsides,  which 
made  such  huge  openings  in  his  sides  that  the  water- 
rose  six  feet  in  his  hold,"  a  very  great  depth,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  Dutch  men-of-war  were  extremelv  flat- 
floored,  to  adapt  them  to  the  navigation  of  their  shal¬ 
low  seas  and  estuaries,  “yet  was  able  to- sink  two  of  the 
seven  vessels  of  the  enemy  which  were  assailing  him. 
Captain  ll an  — who  afterwards  rose  to  be  Lieuten¬ 

ant-Admiral  of  Holland,  and  was  renowned  among  the 
bravest  for  his  surpassing  valor  and  conduct, — “was  the 
first  who  went  to  his  assistance,  but  his  masts  and  yards 
were  so  shattered  or  shot  away  that  he  navigated  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  i)att  dampen,”  in  the  Half  Moon, 
“also  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  disengage  his  chief 
but  his  mainmast  was  gone  and  towing  alongside. 


“The  Swedes,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  rapidity  and 
destructiveness  of  the  Hollandish  fire,  beat  a  retreat,” 
and  taking  advantage  of  both  wind  and  tide,  ran  to  lee¬ 
ward  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  batteries  of  Lands- 
crona.  In  his  magnificent  offensive-defensive  action 
Admiral  ©pbam  was  perfectly  seconded  by  his  Captain, 
that  ‘famous’  dEgbcrtus  Bartljoloiiutus  he  Kortcnaar, 
who  shared  all  his  labor  and  anxiety,  and  whose  valor 
and  activity  kept  pace  with  the  prudence  of  his  Gen¬ 
eral. 

This  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  tUranjjel  en¬ 
gaged  with  ®pham,  and,  as  far  as  the  conflicting  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  reconciled,  two  hours  after  the  first  shot 
was  fired. 

That  interval  had  been  sufficient  to  dispose  of  three 
of  the  Swedish  flag-ships,  all  of  which,  had  the  action 
occurred  in  rough  and  deep  water,  must  have  gone  to 
the  bottom ;  as  we  have  seen,  the  flag-ship  of  ©pham’s 
Lieutenant,  as  well  as  a  large  Swede  lashed  to  her,  act¬ 
ually  did  so. 

The  action  was  now  at  its  hottest,  and  is  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  bloody  on  record,  ©pham, 
in  his  dispatch  written  the  day  after  the  battle,  stated 
that  for  nearly  two  hours' he  was  exposed  entirely  alone 
to  the  “most  superior”  vessels  of  the  enemy,  after  hav¬ 
ing  sustained  in  succession  the  fire  of  four  of  their  flag¬ 
ships  ($aupDScl)iffc).  All  this,  while  his  own  people 
lay  drifting — helpless,  we  must  suppose,  for  a  brisk  can¬ 
nonade  generally  kills  a  light  breeze — with  the  tide,  as 
far  distant  from  him  as  could  be  reached  in  two  shots 
of  a  ©oh  cling  |  ( Berche ,  Fr.)  or  Falconet,  an  obsolete 
species  of  small  brass  ship-artillery.]  In  addition  to  the 
Victoria  and  Draco,  driven  off  disabled,  the  Ama¬ 
ranth  and  North  Star,  which  likewise  displayed  the 
flags  of  Swedish  Under- Admirals — appear  to  have  come 
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up  fresh  at  the  moment  when  he  was  already  hard  be¬ 
set  by  six  of  the  enemy's  largest  rates.  Tie  added,  the 
Hnion  had  her  shrouds  shot  away,  her  sails  in  tatters, 
five  or  six  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  was  on  fire  for¬ 
ward,  had  eighty  or  ninety  (one  hundred  and  eighty 
or  one  hundred  and  ninety?)  killed  and  wounded ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  beat  off  each  successive  squadron  which 
assailed  her.  Lying  thus  battered  and  cut  up,  the  very 
largest  Swedish  ships  continued  in  succession  to  attack 
her,  and  the  Admiral  admits  that  he  might  have  been 
boarded  from  the  six  or  eight  vessels  immediately 
about,  him,  had  their  courage  equalled  their  numbers, 
when,  from  time  to  time,  they  came  upon  him,  deliver¬ 
ed  their  broadsides,  and  sheered  off  to  avoid  his  return- 
fire.  “We  remained  in  their  debt  as  little  as  it 
was  possible,”  wrote  the  gallant  old  sailor,  “until  God 
alone  helped  us  out,  and  placed  us  again,  certainly  very 
cruelly  damaged,  among  our  own  vessels.  Then  we 
hove  our  own  ship  down  on  one  side,  and,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  plugged  all  the  shot-holes  below  the  water¬ 
line,  while  the  Swedes  were  yet  about  us,  although 
showing  evident  signs  of  having  had  enough,  and  head¬ 
ing  to  run  for  their  own  ports,  under  their  lee.” 

Thereupon,  witnessing  the  flight  and  dispersion  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  was  too  much  crippled  to  pursue, 
©pimm  bent  all  his  efforts  to  save  his  own  ship,  which 
survived,  only  to  become  his  funeral  pyre  seven  years 
later.  While  a  portion  of  his  crew,  assisted  by  drafts 
from  the  nearest  vessels,  were  engaged  at  the  pumps, 
the  remainder  were  occupied  in  extinguishing  the 
flames  which  threatened  to  destroy  them.  Having 
fought  and  beaten  the  Swedes,  they  had  to  renew  the 
battle  and  fight  against  still  more  formidable  antago¬ 
nists — fire  and  water.  Thus  pumping  the  water  out  of 
the  hold  and  in  upon  the  fire,  repairing  the  rigging, 
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and  setting  what  sail  remained  serviceable,  the  Hnion 
held  her  course  sluggishly  down  the  Sound  towards 
the  Danish  ships,  beating  up  slowly  to  her  assistance. 
Late  in  the  evening  they  came  up  with  the  flag-ship  be¬ 
tween  Saltljolm  and  jSjnrn,  and,  having  taken  in  tow  the 
most  crippled  Hollanders,  sailed  back  in  company  with 
them  to  the  Palisades  (Basel)),  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  (Hopenljagen,  under  the  guns  of  the  citadel, 
where  the  flag-ship,  even  yet  in  danger  of  sinking,  an¬ 
chored  in  shoal  water,  and  spent  “night  and  day,”  ma¬ 
king  all  clear  and  ready  again  for  action. 

Although  (Dpi) am  found  so  much  fault  with  his  offi¬ 
cers  for  not  coming  to  his  assistance,  his  complaints 
appear,  in  some  measure,  to  have  been  unjust,  for  it 
seems  difficult  to  understand  how  even  so  many  were 
able  to  do  their  dutv,  inasmuch  as  a  strong  current  was 
drifting  them  out  of  the  conflict,  while  whatever  breeze 
was  blowing  did  not  suffice  for  manoeuvres  in  a  tide 
way.  It  appeared  as  if  it  was  predetermined  that  the 
Hollanders  should  not  only  vanquish  every  human  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  while  conquering  the  Swedes,  overcome  the 
opposition  of  nature  herself. 

In  the  meantime,  although  our  narrative  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  squadrons  of 
Admirals  ©pfrarn  and  iUraucjcl,  and  of  Vice-Admirals 
Itlitte  iic  illittesen  and  Bielkenstierna  ;  those  of  (Dnstau 
tUrangel  and  ijeiirn  (Bccvbcn  were  engaged  in  other 
quarters,  and,  according  to  the  Swedes’  own  admission, 
acted  with  courage  and  energy,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  No  history  at  hand  or  accessible,  furnishes 
any  farther  intelligible  details  of  the  conflict,  but, 
judging  from  the  results,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Swedes,  after  five  or  six  hours  of  combat,  about  3  P.  M., 
took  advantage  of  the  dense  smoke,  the  wind  and  the 
current,  and  made  their  escape  as.  fast  as  they  could 
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into  their  own  harbors,  whose  fortifications,  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  recent  field-works,  and,  supplied  with  numerous 
and  experienced  garrisons,  protected  them  from  farther 
injury  and  saved  them  from  capture  or  destruction. 
Their  excuse  for  permitting  the  transports  to  escape 
without  damage  or  interruption,  was  the  peremptory 
orders  of  their  King,  who  forbade  them  to  turn  aside 
to  molest  them,  but  confine  themselves  to  assailing  the 
Hollandish  vessels  of  war.  This,  doubtless,  was  the 
wisest  course,  for  success  against  the  latter  would  have 
insured  the  capture  of  the  former,  and  the  event  proved 
that  had  tllrangel  divided  his  forces  and  objects,  in¬ 
evitable  and  utter  destruction  would  have  ensued, 
since,  even  as  it  was,  his  whole  power  proved  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  cope  with  the  inferior  numbers  ©pliant  led 
against  him. 

The  Swedes,  moreover,  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  Hollanders  not  only  defended  themselves  with  con¬ 
summate  valor  and  success,  but  also  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  the  vast  material  committed  to  their  safeguard. 
This  would  appear  all  sufficient  to  determine  which  side 
was  entitled  to  the  palm ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  both 
sides,  as  usual,  claimed  the  victory.  They  generally 
do  so.  The  French  assert  that  they  beat  the  English  at 
Waterloo;  Santa  Anna  boasted  that  he  beat  Taylor 
at  Buena  Yista. 

Let  us  sum  up  results.  Fifty- three  Swedes  in  their 
own  waters,  and  protected  by  fortresses,  field-works, 
and  a  numerous  field  artillery,  disposed  wherever  a  gun 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  with  every  advantage  on 
their  side,  attempted  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
to  thirty -five  Hollanders,  of  whom  only  twenty  took 
part  in  the  action  ; — the  other  fifteen,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose,  considered  it  their  duty,  as  well  as  aneces- 
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sity,  to  cover  and  insure  the  safe  transit  and.  arrival 
of  their  numerous  convoy. 

Besides  their  numerical  superiority  in  ships  and 
men,  the  Swedes  made  use  of  many  newly-invented 
shells  and  other  projectiles,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
had  been  trained  during  a  half  century  of  continual 
warfare  with  the  most  military  nations  of  Europe  ;  so 
much  so,  that  several  of  the  Hollandish  officers  admit¬ 
ted  that  although  they  had  been  in  actions  with  the 
Turks,  Barbary  pirates,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  they  had  never  before  seen  such  accurate  and 
effective  artillery  practice. 

What  is  more,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  at 
this  time  the  Swedish  artillery  was  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  country.  With  all  these  advantages,  (£I)arles 
(X.)  ®nstaims  could  not  produce  a  single  trophy  on 
which  to  predicate  a  triumph.  His  seamen  did  not 
capture  one  single  Hollandish  ship-of-war,  unless  we 
concede  the  Brcbcvotie,  which  was  sunk  rather  than 
captured.  Of  all  the  transports  and  merchantmen, 
not  a  single  one,  great  or  small,  but  reached  its  port 
of  destination.  That  the  Swedes  fought  desperately, 
the  Hollanders  were  willing  to  admit,  but  they  added 
that  they  sullied  their  bravery  with  inexcusable  cruelty, 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  refused  to  give  quarter. 

7V  *A*  vf 

Farthermore,  while  the  Swedes  proclaimed  far  and 
wide  that  they  had  proved  themselves  the  “Masters  of 
the  Sea,"  their  eight  meu-of-war  in  the  roadstead  of 
Kronborg  or  Elsinore  attempted,  on  the  3 1st  October, 
(10th  November,)  to  run  across  the  Sound,  to  join 
their  twenty-six  consorts  in  the  safer  harbor  of 
Landscrona.  This  movement  was,  no  doubt,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  an  apprehension  that  the  Hollanders  and  Hanes 
would  cut  them  out  and  capture  or  destroy  them. 
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Perceiving  this,  but  not  until  after  four  -had  made  a 
sufficient  run  to  insure  their  escape,  ©ptiam  sailed  in 
pursuit  with  twenty-one  of  his  vessels,  which  had 
suffered  least  the  preceding  day ;  likewise  Biclckc’s 
squadron  of  six  (eight  ?)  Danes,  intending  to  cut  them 
off  if  the  wind  held,  and  fight  the  main  body  of  the 
Swedes  should  they  attempt  to  come  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  consorts,  and  renew  the  battle.  Conquer¬ 
ors  (if  they  were  so,)  and  still  superior  in  numbers, 
counting  twenty-six  in  Landserona,  eight  under 
Kronborg  Castle,  and  eight,  we  have  assumed,  from 
the  statement  in  the  Theatrilm  Euroieeum,  at  Helsing- 
borg,  why  did  the  Swedes,  with  a  fleet  of  forty-two 
vessels  refuse  the  combat  so  gallantly  offered  by  twen¬ 
ty-seven,  or  at  the  most,  twenty-nine,  of  the  allies  V  The 
only  reason  readily  assignable  is,  they  had  been  too 
soundly  thrashed  by  ©pham  in  the  great  battle,  again 
to  venture  outside  of  their  fortified  ports. 

The  four  rearmost  Swedes,  finding  that  if  they  held 


on  they  could  not  avoid  ©pham’s  leading  ships,  at  once 
set  every  inch  of  canvas  and  under  press  of  sail  fled 
back  towards  Elsinore,  so  closely  followed  by  the 
Danes,  that  the  Tl  maraud),  the  farthest  astern,  was 
shortly  in  range  of  Biel  eke’ s  quickest  sailor,  and  made  a 
running  fight  with  five  of  his  squadron,  two  of  which, 
the  Hannibal  and  Trinity  (Drcifaltipkcit,  Ger.;  (ETecitigl)cit 
Dan.),  were  superior  vessels. 

Had  ©pham  taken  part  in  this  engagement,  the  four 
Swedes  must  inevitably  have  been  taken  or  sunk  ;  and, 
with  almost  equal  facility,  he  could  have  burned  or 
otherwise  destroyed  the  whole  Swedish  fleet  in  Lands- 
crona,  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by 
his  victory ;  but  no  better  evidence  could  be  brought 
forward  of  his  having  been  trammeled  by  secret  in¬ 
structions  than  his  couduct  on  both  of  these  occasions. 


Every  circumstance  would  lead  the  reflecting  student 
of  history  to  suppose  that  while  the  States- ©cneval 
were  determined  that  Sweden  should  not  acquire  un¬ 
due  preponderance  by  the  destruction  of  Denmark,  yet 
they  were  equally  decided  not  to  bring  about  such  an 
issue  that  Sweden  would  thereafter  be  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  a  joint  mastery  of  the  Baltic  ;  impossible  if  (Cl)arlcs 
©ustamis  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  Consequently,  ©pham,  while  protecting  the 
Danish  squadron  from  the  bulk  of  the  Swedish  fleet, 
was  content  to  let  them  try  their  hands  upon  those 
Swedes  actually  under  sail. 


And  nothing  could  have  demonstrated  more  clearly 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  Hollandish  navy  over  the 
Swedish,  and  the  Swedish  over  the  Danish,  than  the 
present  action.  For  two  hours  (Stunhcn),  or  about  six 
miles — (a  Stnnh  is  equal  to  six  thousand  paces,  a  half 
German,  or,  say,  two  and  a  half  English  miles) — Ma¬ 
jor  Speck — (here  we  have  another  instance  of  an  army 
officer  in  the  command  of  a  ship) — maintained  a  run¬ 
ning  fight  with  the  five  Danes,  until,  finding  the  others 
were  overhauling  him,  he  took  refuge  under  the  land- 
batteries  on  the  Swedish  coast,  after  having  received 
the  broadsides,  one  after  the  other,  of  the  Danes,  who, 
not  daring  to  venture  within  range  of  the  guns  on 
shore,  sent  in  three  launches  to  cut  this  vessel  out. 


These  dialoupen  were  received  with  such  a  tremend¬ 
ous  fire  of  musketry,  that  they  were  repulsed  and  speed¬ 
ily  forced  to  retire.  King  (Hl)arles,  who  was  in  Lands- 
crona,  ordered  a  corps  of  cavalry  to  hasten  to  Speck’s 
assistance,  and  ride  into  the  water,  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Danish  boats.  To  us,  at  this  era,  this 
would  seem  a  strange  manoeuvre,  but  as  they  must 
have  been  Dragoons,  armed  with  longvrange  muskets, 
they  were  no  doubt  intended  to  augment,  by  their  fire, 
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the  support  already  afforded  to  the  crew  of  the  Ama¬ 
ranth  by  the  footmen,  disposed  along  shore,  and  afford 
them  the  additional  advantages  of  their  superior  wea¬ 
pons.  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  SjjccIi  ran 
his  vessel  into  very  shoal  water,  between  Landscrona 
and  Helsingborg.  The  next  day,  when  she  floated  or 
was  hauled  oft’  again,  she  returned  to  the  roadstead  of 
Elsinore. 

Finding  that  the  Swedes  had  no  more  fight  in  them, 
0piiam  made  the  signal  of  recall,  and  returned  to  Co¬ 
penhagen.  This  little  incident  tells  the  whole  story. 

\»  w 
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Another  version  of  this  affair  is,  that  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  Swedes  had  escaped  into  Lands¬ 
crona,  and  three  had  taken  refuge  in  the  roadstead  of 
Kronborg  or  Elsinore,  the  Allies  cut  off’  the  retreat  of 
five,  steering  for  the  former  harbor  of  refuge.  Of 
these,  three  were  forced  to  fly  to  Helsingborg,  and  two 
ran  upon  the  sand-banks  which  line  the  shore.  At 
night  the  latter,  by  great  exertions,  were  floated  off 
again,  and  profiting  by  the  deep  and  protracted  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  region  and  the  season,  likewise  made  good 
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their  flight  to  Landscrona.  (Dpiiam,  however,  set  fire 
to  and  destroyed  a  large  Swede,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
masted  and  lay  aground  at  the  north  end  of  the  island 
of  Upon  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  found 

that  his  men  had  captured  another  large  Swedish  ship, 
mounting  twenty  guns  and  laden  with  deals,  ship- 
stores,  and  iron  ;  likewise  a  man-of-war,  armed  in  flute, 
coming  from  Riga,  having  on  board,  among  other  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction,  an  Envoy  from  the  Duke  of  Cour- 
land.  If  “Masters  of  the  Sea,"  the  Swedes  permitted 
strange  liberties  to  those  defeated  enemies,  who,  thev 
vaunted,  had  fled  before  them. 
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Now  let  us  take  into  consideration,  and  sum  up,  what 
©pliant  actually  did  accomplish. 

He  did  remain,  as  lie  stated,  the  indubitable  “Master 
of  the  Sea"  ;  conducted  his  fleet  and  convoy,  with  the 
exception  of  one  vessel,  in  safety  through  that  strait, 
alive  with  enemies,  and  vomiting  forth  death  from 
either -shore ;  lie  brought  three  prizes,  viz  :  1,  the 
JM  trail — which  the  Swedes  had  captured  in  a  former 
engagement  from  the  Danes — forty-two  guns — actually 
taken  by  Captain  jJan  (John)  t)an  (Eampcn  ;  2,  the 

llhtpcn  nan  Scljagcn — (the  Arms  of  Schagen- — a  town  of 
North  Holland — whose  commander  was  a  native  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  hailed  from  the  North  Quarter 
of  Schagen,  being  the  second  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  Swedish  fleet  mentioned  as  a  Hollander) — -formerly 
the  Hose — thirty-two  guns — the  prize  of  Vice-Admiral 
(ffncrt  Antljcmis ;  and,  3,  the  JMmenljnrst — (so  called 
from  a  town  of  North  Germany,  in  Oldenburg) — thirty- 
ty-two  guns — the  spoil  of  Capts.  (Elacs  ilalcnljcit  and  Clara 
Backer, — with  him  into  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen ;  he 
sunk  five  more ;  forced  another,  iter  Hlorgcn-Stern== 
Morning-Star,  a  wreck  on  shore — or,  as  some  say,  shat¬ 
tered  it  so  that  it  foundered — making  six  sunk  ;  and 
chased  twenty-eight  into  Landscrona,  one  of  which,  the 
Rear-Admirars  flag-sliip,  (her  Sd)U)erht==the  Sword?) 
of  tllrangcfs  Division, caught  fire  and  another  sunk  just  off 
that  harbor — and  eight  under  the  guns  of  Kronborg 
Castle.  Almost  all  the  Swedish  vessels  which  escaped 
were  so  shattered  that  they  were  incapable  of  keeping 
the  sea  any  longer,  and  found  safety  only  in  precipitate 
flight.  In  mid  ocean  the  majority  must  have  founder¬ 
ed.  As  it  was,  shipmasters  and  travellers  of  the  times 
reported,  as  a  certainty,  that,  after  the  battle,  they 
counted  the  masts  of  ten  sunken  vessels  rising  out  of 
the  water,  among  which  were  those  of  the  Brciieroto, 
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ancl,  nearby  her,  those  of  two  others,  which  would  an¬ 
swer  to  the  two  Swedes  engaged  with  her.  This 
agrees  with  the  manly  admissions  of  the  veracious 

O  xJ 

©phalli. 

The  honest  Admiral-in-Chief  of  Holland  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal  that  the  Commander  of  the  Ho sa  was 
his  compatriot,  but  mentions  that  he  yielded  only  after 
a  fair  fight.  The  Swedes,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  he  betrayed  his  trust,  and  surrendered  to 
his  countrymen  without  resistance.  Their  report  goes 
on  to  say  that  they  burnt  three  Hollanders,  grounded 
(sunk  ?)  four,  chased  two  on  shore,  the  lirchcvohc  and 
the  Hreha,  and  that  they  took  four  hundred  prisoners  ; 
so  that  between  the  prisoners  and  the  slain  the  Holland¬ 
ers  lost  about  one  thousand  men.  Scarcely  any  of  these 
boastings  are  corroborated  by  any  foreign  writer,  nor 
are  they  borne  out  by  the  reports  of  the  Danes,  who 
must  have  been  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and  had  no  ob¬ 
ject  in  falsifying  the  truth,  or  misrepresenting  what 
their  allies  had  suffered  in  their  behalf. 

Of  the  eight  ships  which  Admiral  111  range l  placed  in 
ambuscade  behind  the  island  of  liven,  all  that  can  be 
said  with  any  certainty  is,  that  they  appear  to  have 
made  their  escape,  without  fighting,  into  the  conve¬ 
nient  harbor  of  Helsingborg,  too  happy  to  get  off  un¬ 
scathed.  The  Hollanders  claim,  and  the  same  will  be 
found  in  the  German  account,  that  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  chased  three  Swedish  men-of-war  into  that  port. 
They  were  probably  part  of  this  liven  division,  and 
thus  ran  from  a  single  ship,  because  they  saw  that  a 
squadron  of  six  (eight  ?)  Danes,  under  Admiral  fjeitrn 
Uickkc—  -(which  had  been  shut  up  in  and  beat  out  of 
the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  as  soon  as  the  withdrawal 
of  the  blockading  vessels  afforded  them  an  opportuni¬ 
ty) — were  also  approaching.  All  reliable,  even  their 
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own,  authorities  admit  that  the  Danes  had,  no  share 
whatever  in  the  action,  but  only  joined  ©pham  when 
all  the  fighting  was  ended  ;  or,  to  quote  M.  Basnage, 
Admiral  ISiclckc  made  his  appearance  with  a  few  ships 
at  the  close  of  the  combat,  extremely  mortified  at  not 
having  been  able  to  share  in  the  honor  or  the  peril  of 
the  Hollanders. 

The  Hollanders  had  four  hundred  killed — who  were 
buried  with  every  possible  honor  by  the  Danish  mon¬ 
arch,  whose  Royal  Life-Guard,  together  with  the  Hol- 
landish  troops,  escorted — with  reversed  arms,  and  drums 
shrouded  in  black — the  corpses  to  their  last  resting- 
place  in  foreign  soil — about  two  hundred  wounded — the 
greater  part  very  severely — who  were  brought  on  shore, 
and  received  every  care  and  attention  by  the  orders 
of  the  grateful  jfrcheric  111. — and  lost  a  few  taken 
prisoners,  from  the  Brederode  before  she  sunk. 

The  Swedes  had  at  least  one  thousand  killed,  and  lost 
five  hundred  prisoners. 

According  to  the  Nurnberg  “Biography  of  Illustrious 
Sea-Heroes,”  1681,  ©pham  mentioned  in  his  dispatches 
of  the  17th  November  that  a  Hollander,  (captain?)  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Swedes,  and  had  come 
to  him  from  Elsinore,  was  willing  to  swear  as  many 
oaths  as  he  had  hairs  on  his  head,  that  the  Swedes  had 
a  force  of  fifty-four  ships-of-war,  great  and  small,  in  the 
action,  and  that  over  one  thousand  of  their  dead  had 
been  brought  on  shore. 

Ill  rang  el  himself  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head  by 
a  splinter;  Vice  Admiral  ©eert^cn  was  shot  through  the 
left  shoulder ;  three  Captains,  ©ito  non  Nussen,  Cen- 
sen,  and  (fixabcl,  and  an  ensign,  were  killed,  besides 
others  of  lesser  rank. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hollanders  suffered  the 
greatest  loss  in  distinguished  officers.  This,  far  from 
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detracting,  adds  to  their  glory.  Vice  Admirals  5  lllittf 
iic  111 ittcscn  and  JJetcr  Clovis  died  like  heroes  on  their 
quarter  decks,  likewise  the  latter’s  chief  officer.  Captain 
SJntgnsfellr,  perished  in  the  I3rcbct,  with  him  almost  the 
whole  of  his  officers  and  crew, — -and  four  other  post  cap¬ 
tains,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  rank.  Of  the  Hol¬ 
landers  who  fell,  fifty  belonged  to  the  crew  of  the 
3osl)ua,  the  flag-ship  of  the  gallant  JFloris.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  losses  were  on  board  the  three  flag-ships ; 
some  of  the  other  Hollanders  sustained  trifling,  some 
no  loss  at  all. 

Out  of  the  crew  of  the  Admiral’s  ship,  thirty-seven 
were  killed  in  action,  and  over  one  hundred  mortally 
or  severely  wounded.  Of  the  latter  many  lost  their 
arms  and  legs,  and  few  eventually  survived.  Out  of 
two  hundred  and  ten,  captured  on  board  the  Ureheraire, 
sixty  were  grievously  wounded.  All  the  rest  of  the 
crew  were  slain,  or  went  down  in  the  ship. 

One  very  remarkable  fact  is  noticeable  in  connection 
with  this  famous  naval  engagement.  The  ships  of  the 
two  Admirals  and  of  the  four  Vice  Admirals  highest  in 
rank,  were  all  disabled  and  sustained  the  greatest  losses 
in  killed  and  wounded.  tUrangel,  it  was  said,  took  com¬ 
paratively  but  little  part  in  the  contest,  on  account  of 
the  damages  his  vessel  sustained  at  the  outset,  and  his 
mortification  was  so  lively  that  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  Royal  Master  to  exert  himself,  and  spare  no 
pains  in  order  to  assuage  his  grief,  and  afford  him  any 
adequate  consolation. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  ©pbcim  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  triumph,  great  as  it  was,  and  complained  of 
the  backwardness  of  some  of  his  captains,  alleging 
that  lllitte  he  iDittcsen1  0  disaster  was  owing  to  his  divis¬ 
ion  deserting  him,  even  as  (HVphain  0  failed  in  their  duty 
to  himself.  The  Hollandisli  Admiral,  the  very  day  af- 
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ter  the  battle,  condemned  two  of  his  captains  to  be 
hung,  in  pursuance  of  the  code  already  cited,  and. 
threatened  a  searching  examination  into  the  conduct  of 
all.  He  even  wrote  home  that  “if  the  others  had  been 
willing  to  endure  only  the  sixth  part  of  what  he  and 
Ibi tie  he  lllittescn  endured,  not  a  single  Swede  would 
have  got  off,  or  escaped  capture.”  lie  intimated  that, 
from  the  trifling  losses  reported  by  several  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  he  was  satisfied  they  could  not  have  been 
very  much  exposed  in  this  heat  (Qi^c),  or  rather  bear- 
hunt  (UavtnHjatj)  :  that  is,  they  might  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  game  without  venturing  the  meanwhile 
within  the  reach  of  his  claws,  teeth,  or  hug.  Such 
was  his  quaint  manner  of  expressing  it.  What  is  more, 
he  reproached  fifteen  commanders  with  not  having 
fought  at  all,  and  added  that  in  his  judgment,  the 
victory  was  altogether  due  to  the  stern  fidelity  with 
which  eight  of  his  subordinates  discharged  their  duty 
to  him  and  their  country.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
the  whole  Swedish  fleet  concentrated  their  attack  upon 
the  flag-ships,  and  barred  their  advance,  while  the 
strong  current  bore  away  the  rest,  deprived  of  the 
power  of  working  back  into  the  hottest  flight,  by  the 
winds  slackening,  and  perhaps  dying  away,  under  the 
influence  of  the  fierce  cannonade,  until,  like  “Jupiter 
in  the  poet — all  in  thunder  and  light,  all  in  fire  and 
tempest,”  ©phetw  burst  forth,  scattered  and  overwhelm¬ 
ed  his  antagonists,  and  sailed  onwards,  exultant  and 
triumphant. 

The  three  Swedish  flag-ships,  riddled  with  our  shots, 
fled  before  us,”  the  Hollanders  wrote  home,  “we  silen¬ 
ced  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  we  were  borne  against  our 
will  from  the  field  of  battle  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  tide,  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist  and  over¬ 
come.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  the  enemy  escaped.” 
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Doubtless  in  many  respects  it  appeared  to  0pbam 
that  his  subordinates  were  wanting  in  energy  ;  their 
courage  he  could  not  have  suspected,  for  the  majority 
had  been  tried  in  the  fire  and  proved  sterling  metal. 
But  how  seldom  do  we  meet  in  history  with  such  stout 
hearts  as  beat  in  those  bold  Admirals’  bosoms !  Well 
may  he  have  said,  lUittc  be  lUittcsen  was  a  brave  sol¬ 
dier,  and  how  deeply  he  lamented  him  ;  and  well 
might  the  King  of  Denmark  thank  the  States- ©eneval, 
in  like  quaint  but  manly  language,  for  sending  to  his 
assistance  an  Admiral  so  dear  and  acceptable ,  worthy 
all  his  singular  renown ,  were  it  for  only  half  his 
bravery. 

Extraordinary  characters  are  never  satisfied  with 
ordinary  service ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  at  this 
day,  to  look  at  the  immediate  and  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  conflict,  to  admit  that  0pbam  saved 
the  Danish  Monarchy  and  broke  the  might  of  Sweden 
by  his  llictorn  in  tl)c  Sounb  or  Baltic. 

All  the  English  historians  who  have  been  consulted 
concede  the  greatness  and  decisiveness  of  the  triumph. 
They  admit  that  Copenhagen  must  have  fallen  had  it 
not  been  relieved  by  the  Hollanders..  “ After  an  obsti¬ 
nate  contest,”  is  the  remark  of  Wheaton,  “memorable 
among  the  naval  achievements  of  that  age,  the  Swe¬ 
dish  squadron  was  completely  defeated.”  Pufendorf, 
against  his  will,  is  forced  to  allow  that  the  Swedes  had 
enough,  and  were  immediately  afterward  shut  up  in 
the  port  of  Landscrona,” 

Grattan  says  “a  brilliant  victory  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  Dutch  Admiral.”  And  Davies  reads,  “Both 
sides  did  their  duty  to  the  utmost ;  when,  after  six 
hours  of  sharp  fighting,  the  victory  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  the  Dutch.  Three  Swedish  ships  were  cap- 
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tured,  and  eight  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  over  one 
thousand  men.” 

Let  us  conclude  by  considering  the  testimony  of 
Mallet,  a  Frenchman,  and  disinterested  chronicler, 
whose  history  of  Denmark  is  one  of  the  most  impartial 
works  of  the  kind.  Every  one  of  his  statements  is 
corroborated  by  the  chronicles  of  the  day,  and  the 
facts  furnished  by  him  appear  to  be  undoubtedly  true, 
after  a  comparison  of  the  contradictory  reports  publish¬ 
ed  by  those  who  took  part  in,  or  witnessed,  the  battle. 

The  manifesto  of  the  King  of  Sweden  mentioned  the 
loss  of  only  two  vessels,  and  made  that  of  the  Holland¬ 
ers  more  than  double  that  number.  On  the  other  hand, 
Admiral  ©ptiam,  in  his  official  report,  assured  his  gov¬ 
ernment  that  he  had  three  Swedish  vessels  prizes  in 
his  possession,  that  he  witnessed  the  sinking  of  five 
others,  and  that  the  only  ship  missing  from  his  com¬ 
mand  was  that  on  whose  deck  Vice-Admiral  lllitte  tie 
lUittesen  lost  his  life.  How  difficult  for  historians  to 
reconcile  such  contradictory  statements  ! 

Who  must  the  world  believe  ?  A  king  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  plausible,  it  might  be  said  vindicatory,  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  subjects,  describing  an  engagement  which 
he  witnessed  himself,  or  an  Admiral  who  rendered  an 
account  of  what  occurred  to  his  superiors  ?  The  wisest 
plan,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  consider  what 
followed,  and  base  a  decision  on  what  is  beyond  denial 
or  even  question.  After  doing  their  utmost,  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Swedes  eventually  retired  precipitately 
into  the  harbor  of  Landscrona,  where  they  were  block¬ 
aded  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  and  the  exult¬ 
ing  Hollanders  entered  as  victors  and  preservers  into 
the  port  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  true  that  their  subse¬ 
quent  operations  were  seconded  by  the  Danish  ships 
of  war,  six  (eight  ?)  of  which — as  we  have  seen — 
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under  Admiral  tjenrn  Dtclckc,  beat  up  the  Sound  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Hven,  but  did  not  take  any  part  in  the 
battle  described.  Their  advent  on  that  occasion  was 
thus  far  opportune,  in  that  they  assisted  into  port  those 
of  the  Hollandish  ships  which  had  suffered  the  most. 

©pbcitn’s  arrival  at  Copenhagen  was  a  triumph,  such 
as  the  world  has  rarely  witnessed. 

The  king,  the  court,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish 
capital — fluctuating  between  hope  and  horror,  while  the 
conflict  was  impending  and  raging— received  as  it  were 
new  life  when  they  beheld  that  fleet,  gliding  into  their 
haven,  which  came  freighted  with  sustenance  to  rein¬ 
vigorate  them,  and  succor  to  assure  them  against  future 
evils.  Amidst  shouts  of  victory  and  tears  of  joy,  Te 
Deums  resounded  in  all  the  churches,  while  universal 
gratitude  to  God  found  vent  in  sincerest  thanksgivings. 
Military  music  and  sacred  harmony,  mingled  with  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  Republic,  which  had  redeemed  its  pledges 
to  the  full,  rose  up  in  universal  concord  to  the  skies. 
From  every  class  of  that  suffering,  gallant,  but  now  de¬ 
livered  people — highest  as  well  as  lowest  vying  in  laud¬ 
ation — one  common  cry  bore  witness  to  the  bounty  of 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  heroic  conduct  of  their 
agents,  and,  amid  the  clanging  peals  and  chimes  of 
every  bell,  reiterated  feux  dejoies  of  musketry^  and 
thundering  salvos  from  every  gun,  ashore  and  afloat, 
the  Hollandish  officers  disembarked  to  partake  of  a 
banquet  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

As  for  their  admiral,  the  King  of  Denmark  paid  him 
the  highest  compliment  in  his  power,  for  learning  that 
©pftctnfs  indisposition  confined  him  to  his  flag  ship,  his 
Royal  Majesty  proceeded  on  board  to  pay  him  a  visit 
and  thank  and  congratulate  him  in  person. 

With  joyous  recollections  of  their  triumph,  here,  in 
their  pomp  and  glory,  we  must  leave  them. 

*  *  *  # 
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Between  one  and  two  o’clock  the  very  night  after  the 
battle,  8th-9th  November,  (N.  S.)  the  Swedes  broke 
up  their  camp  before  the  city,  and  abandoned  their 
siege  works  in  such  confusion  that  they  left  their  quar¬ 
ters  full  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  furniture,  and  every  arti¬ 
cle  which,  in  their  haste,  they  could  not  carry  off  with 
them.  When  the  Danes  sallied  forth  to  spoil  their  tents 
they  found  inscribed  upon  the  hut  of  Colonel  Schmidt, 

“MaGNAKUM  KEEUM,  ETSI  SUOCESSUS  DEFUER1T,  TAMEN  CoNATIIS  LAUDA N- 
DUS  EST.” 

uTo  attempt  great  exploits  deserves  praise,  even  though  success  may  not 
have  rewarded  the  effort.” 

If  the  Swedes  were  satisfied  with  such  a  barren  tri¬ 
umph,  no  man  of  Holland  blood  will  seek  to  share  with 
them  like  fruits  of  victory.  Our  hero’s  sickle  harvested 
a  crop  whose  teeming  yield  rewarded  all  the  labor  and 
his  dangers.  Fortune,  won  by  such  daring  and  ability, 
deserted  from  the  Goth,  and,  with  a  generous  hand,  re¬ 
paid  each  effort  of  the  Hollanders  and  Danes.  As  for 
the  Swedes,  how  great  and  dire  their  loss.  On  the 
11th- 13th  of  February,  1660 — it  is  painful  to  relate, 
for  who  cannot  but  admire  the  brave  and  enterprising — 
Charles  (X.)  Gustavus  died,  as  some  say,  of  an  epi¬ 
demic  fever,  then  raging  in  his  camp  ;  according  to 
others,  of  a  broken  heart,  brought  on  by  his  reverses. 
Dying  he  counselled  peace,  strange  exhortation  for  a 
monarch  whose  whole  career  had  never  known  the 
blessing  ;  whose  lust  of  conquest,  growing  with  his 
years,  had  kept  his  people  in  continual  war. 

The  Swedes  had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Hattie  of  tl)c  Satmli  or  lialtir  would  be 
still  more  fatal  than  the  combat  itself,  disastrous  as  it 
had  proved  to  their  ambition  and  their  navy. 

The  Hollandish  fleet,  re-inforced  by  a  Danish  squad¬ 
ron,  sailed — as  was  previously  mentioned — in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  to  blockade  the  wreck  of  their 
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naval  armament,  and  on  the  19th  (29th)  'November  ap¬ 
peared  before  Canhsnrona,  with  that  intention. 

This  harbor,  of  such  a  depth  and  capacity  that  sever¬ 
al  hundred  ships  can  lie  within  securely,  is  formed  by 
an  elbow  of  the  Scanian  coast.  It  would  be  entirely 
exposed  to  the  west  and  south  were  it  not  defended  by 
shoals  and  sand-bars,  the  principal  known  by  the  names 
of  Graen  and  Pilhaken,  which  entirely  enclose  it  on 
these  quarters.  These,  however,  being  submerged, 
would  afford  but  little  protection,  were  it  not  entirely 
land-locked  besides ;  the  Zealand  shore  lying  opposite, 
from  nine  to  ten  miles  distant,  while  the  islands  of 
Amack  and  Saltholm,  and  the  trend  of  the  Swedish 
coast,  completely  break  the  force  of  any  tempests  in  the 
Baltic.  In  fact  it  is  a  canal  upwards  of  three  miles 
long,  rather  than  a  port, communicating  with  the  eastern 
channel  of  the  Sound  by  an  inlet  opposite  the  southeast 
point  of  the  island  of  Hven,  so  that  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  maintain  its  blockade  since  a  squad¬ 
ron  could  lie  under  the  lee  of  that  island  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  whereas  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Swedes  to  have  a  leading  breeze  to  get  out.  Moreover, 
a  hostile  fleet  lying  to  off*  the  port  could  do  much  dam¬ 
age  by  the  fire  of  its  smaller  rates,  whose  light  draught 
of  water  would  have  enabled  them  to  approach  within 
range. 

This  inlet  the  Danes  were  desirous  of  stopping  up 
by  sinking  vessels  loaded  with  stones  and  rubbish  at  its 
entrance,  which,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  accomplish¬ 
ing,  according  to  their  plan  of  operations,  the  Swedish 
armament  must  have  been  shut  up  therein,  and  the  har¬ 
bor  ruined  forever. 

Whether  the  ice,  which  commenced  to  accumulate, 
and  always  made  with  great  rapidity,  in  the  Sound, 
frustrated  this  project,  or  whether  the  plan  was  aban- 
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doned  in  consequence  of  the  secret  views  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Holland,  history  does  not  explain. 

If  the  intentions  of  the  States— (General  were  not  dis¬ 
covered  at  that  time,  they  never  will  be,  without  more 
light  than  published  chronicles  have  shed  upon  them. 
It  is  most  probable  that  their  action  was  regulated  by 
a  simple  determination  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
between  two  rivals,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  that 
whatever  might  be  their  apparent  co-operation,  they 
were  resolved  not  to  contribute  to  the  undue  prepond¬ 
erance  of  the  latter  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Swedish  navy.  Content  with  their  triumph,  unsurpass¬ 
ed  in  naval  annals,  their  efforts  were  directed  to  the 

simple  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  those  seas. 

\ 

Still,  as  whatever  facts  are  known  may  not  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  interest,  we  will  mention  what  occurred.  Upon 
this  occasion,  19th  (29th)  November,  the  allied  fleet 
brought  with  them  four  large  vessels,  likewise  smacks 
or  lighters  (Scl)iiflnt)  loaded  with  stones  and  ballast  to 
sink  in  the  channel.  As  the  day  was  very  cloudy  and 
the  coast  enveloped  in  fog,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
select  the  proper  positions  for  scuttling  them,  since,  in 
a  strong  tide-way  and  dense  mist,  they  could  not  remain 
stationary,  without  anchoring,  in  the  proper  depth  of 
water.  Nevertheless,  they  made  an  attempt  and  sunk 
three  ships,  the  White  Bear,  the  Prince,  and  one  Danish 
vessel,  called  the  Great  Courland  ;  a  fourth,  the  Justitia, 
grounded,  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt.  Nothing  of  real 
consequence  was  effected,  for  the  hulks,  drifting  aside, 
served  as  landmarks,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  as 
break-waters,  not  only  to  designate,  but  protect,  the 
entrance  to  the  port.  What,  however,  appeared  acci¬ 
dental  to  the  world,  and  unsuccessful  to  the  Swedes, 
may  have  been,  and  we  think  was,  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  Hollanders. 
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B asx age,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  the  Danish 
Admiral,  BieUke,  actually  succeeded  in  sinking  vessels 
loaded  with  stones,  before  the  port,  so  that  an  exit  was 
precluded  to  the  Swedish  fleet ;  and  that  the  Swedes 
on  their  side  constructed  a  sort  of  rampart  or  parapet, 
with  other  hulks,  in  order  to  shelter  their  ships  of  war 
from  the  red-hot  shot  and  bombs,  which  could  have  re¬ 
duced  them  to  ashes.  The  furious  gales  of  winter, 
however,  delivered  them  from  this  imminent  peril,  and 
burst  through  a  new  passage — so  that  their  condition 
was  eventually  improved  by  the  blockade,  in  that  they 
had  time  to  careen,  refit,  revictual,  and  equip,  their 
vessels  anew  ;  while  the  Hollanders  and  Danes,  keep¬ 
ing  the  sea,  were  consuming  their  provisions  and  ma¬ 
terial.  Thus  far  his  statement  is  not  corroborated  by 
contemporary  authorities,  but  in  the  end  he  agrees 
with  Mallet  and  others,  that,  caught  in  the  ice,  the 
blockading  fleet  was  so  beset  that  it  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  regaining  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen. 

Upon  this  occasion  (Eljarks  X.  ©ustcunts  displayed 
his  accustomed  temerity,  for,  having  ordered  out  a 
number  of  launches  and  gun-boats  to  annoy  the  Allied 
fleets  under  cover  of  the  fog — by  which  means  the 
Swedes  asserted  that  they  were  driven  away — he  ac¬ 
companied  them  himself  in  a  barge,  having  with  him 
Lord  High  Admiral  Cljarles  ©ustcums  tBrangel  and  the 
French  Ambassador,  the  Chevalier  de  Terlon. 

Thus  rashly  exposing  themselves,  Cljavlcs  and  the 
fearless  officer — alone  competent  to  replace  him — as 
well  as  the  bold  diplomatist,  who  had  shared  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  perils  and  adventures,  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives  ;  for,  while  rowing  about,  not  only 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  largest  vessels,  but  so 
close  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  their 
sailors,  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine  broke  through  the 
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mist,  and  discovered  them  to  the  Hollanders,  who  im¬ 
mediately  opened  their  fire.  Owing  to  the  speed  of 
his  oarsmen,  and  the  darkness  of  the  day,  no  shot  took 
effect,  although  a  hail  of  shells  and  similar  missiles 
were  hurled  after  them,  and  the  spheres  and  balls  rico¬ 
cheting  along  the  surface,  covered  them  with  spray 
and  water,  scattered  by  their  rebounds. 

Throughout  this  perilous  adventure,  the  King  pre¬ 
served  his  calm  intrepidity,  jesting  with  M.  de  Terlon, 
and  observing  “that  it  would  be  a  remarkable  incident 
in  history  if  a  French  Embassador  should  be  killed  by 
the  side  of  a  Swedish  King,  in  a  boat.”  The  Envoy, 
who  had  no  interest  in  exposing  himself  to  reconnoiter 
the  Hollandish  fleet,  considered  such  pleasantry  ill- 
timed,  and  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  replied  with 
some  little  air  of  vexation,  “that  if  the  same  shot  slew 
the  King  as  well  as  the  Embassador,  the  fact  would  be 
still  more  wonderful,  and  worthy  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  were  fond  of  discovering  marvels  in  history.”  But 
fearing  that  such  freedom  would  prove  displeasing  to 

the  King,  he  added,  with  ready  wit,  a  compliment  to 
serve  as  its  passport,  saying,  “that  although  it  would 

be  glorious  indeed  to  have  his  life  ended  by  the  same 
cannon-ball  which  cut  short  the  reign  of  so  great  a 
monarch,  he  nevertheless  sincerely  hoped  that  such  a 
terrible  accident  would  not  occur,  principally  because 
he  knew  that  his  Majesty’s  life  was  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom,  while  for  his  own  part  he  was 
by  no  means  anxious  or  ready  to  die  at  that  time.” 

(Eljarks  X  ©itstanus  experienced  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  danger  only  a  few  weeks  before.  He  was  passing 
over  from  Zealand  to  Sweden  in  a  small  craft,  when  it 
was  upset  by  a  large  vessel,  impelled  with  such  impet¬ 
uosity  by  wind  and  tide  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
any  of  the  passengers  excepting  General  the  Prince 
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of  Sultzback  and  the  King,  who  was  drawn  on  board 
the  ship  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  narrative  adds,  ‘‘af¬ 
ter  losing  his  hat  and  his  cane,1’  whether  to  intimate 
that  a  royal  hat  and  cane  were  of  more  value  than  his 
companions  and  boat’s-crew,  or  to  emphasize  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  his  escape,  does  not  appear  from  the  con¬ 
text. 

When  ©pbatn  returned  home  the  ensuing  December, 
1659,  covered  with  glory,  and  bearing  the  letter  from 
the  King  of  Denmark,  wherein  he  testified  his  gratitude 
not  only  by  the  highest  expressions  of  praise  but  by  a 
gift  of  thirty  thousand  livres,  besides  an  annual  pension 
of  three  thousand  livres  to  M.  he  tUasscnacr,  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  son;  neither  these  marks  of  gratitude  and  esteem, 
nor  the  unanimous  approbation  which  the  States- ©en- 
erai  had  expressed  for  the  glorious  result  of  his  expe¬ 
dition,  prevented  several  deputies  of  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land  from  accusing  him  of  not  having  done  his  whole 
duty,  and  destroyed  the  Swedish  fleet  when  at  his 
mercy. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  was,  that  he  did  not 
assemble  a  council-of-war  before  the  battle,  but  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  issuing  a  general  order  to  all  his 
officers  reminding  them  to  do  their  duty  by  the  linked  an  it 
in  the  same  way  that  Nelson  signalled  to  his  fleet  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  that  startling  appeal,  “which 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  language,  or  even 
the  memory  of  England  shall  endure, — Nelson’s  last 
signal, — England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty!” 

If  the  British  hero  deserves  any  credit  for  conceiv¬ 
ing  such  a  manly  and  patriotic  watchword,  how  much 
more  that  fj  oil  ait  her,  who  a  century  and  a  half  before 
had  deemed  a  like  appeal  sufficient  to  evoke  his  coun¬ 
tryman’s — true  Saxon  blood — best  efforts  ?  Could  party 
prejudice  have  founded  an  accusation  on  a  falser  basis, 
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or  have  adduced  a  reason  for  its  hostility  which  could 
have  proved  the  ingratitude  of  the  propounders  in 
darker  colors,  or  invested  the  glory  of  ©phant  with 
brighter  lustre  ? 

©pbam  made  manly  replies,  worthy  himself,  to  every 
article  of  the  act  of  accusation,  and  the  States  of  fjoD 
lanh  not  only  justified  him  but  approved  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  thanked  him  for  it — six  factious  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  towns  dissenting.  Alas,  that  party-spirit  and  sec¬ 
tional  prejudices,  falsely  styled  democratic,  should  have 
been  the  bane  of  all  free  governments!  Look  abroad 
throughout  our  land.  Basking  in  the  sunniest  smiles  of 
Providence,  see  how  the  clouds  of  faction  brood  upon 
the  horizon  and  intrude  upon  the  lovely  picture.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  were  two  parties  in  the 
Statcs-®encval,  one  inclined  to  make  common  cause 
with  Denmark  to  the  uttermost ;  the  other,  more  saga¬ 
cious,  desirous  of  simply  maintaining  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  Republic.  Obedience  to  the  majority  at 
once  became  a  crime,  and  no  success,  no  merit,  no  glo¬ 
ry,  could  disarm  the  resentment  of  the  minority.  We 
see  such  injustice,  such  bigotry,  such  sectional,  selfish 
policy  at  work  among  us  at  this  very  date.  Party  vio¬ 
lence  and  too  great  prosperity  ruined  the  greatest  Re¬ 
public  of  the  old  world.  May  the  God  who  rules  the 
destinies  of  nations,  guard  us  from  a  like  calamity  ! 

In  consequence  of  the  infirmities  arising  from  that 
excruciating  malady,  the  gout,  ©pham,  finding  himself 
an  invalid,  was  permitted  to  turn  over  his  command 
to  an  even  more  distinguished  successor,  the  greatest 
Admiral  whom  the  United  Provinces,  so  prolific  in  sea- 
heroes,  ever  produced — flit  cf]  a  cl  Ahrian  he  Hunter — who 
followed  up  the  advantages  resulting  from  ©pham’s 
brilliant  victory,  by  actions  worthy  of  his  own  previ¬ 
ous  and  subsequent  renown  ;  and  after  three  months 
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ing  almost  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  veteran 
army  in  the  island  of  imncn,  or  Fionia,  by  a  combined 
attack  of  the  forces  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  consent¬ 
ed  to  negotiate  a  peace  highly  favorable  *to  the  latter 
power,  whereby  the  Swedes  relinquished  all  their  con¬ 
quests,  besides  losing  several  advantages  acquired  by 
the  treaty  of  Roskilde.  Had  dljcixUs  been  wise  enough 
to  abide  by  that  pacification  he  would  have  found  his 
rival  unable  to  resist  his  arms,  and  without  supporters, 
when  a  just  cause  of  war  might  have  enabled  him  to 
draw  forth  his  sword  for  the  maintenance  of  infringed 
rights. 

No  event  could  have  been  more  glorious  for  the 
Dutch  than  the  pitched  battle  of  Jitncn,  fought  near 
©bensce,  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  November,  1659, 
and  won  by  the  valor  of  their  infantry,  when  their  Da¬ 
nish,  Polish  and  Imperial  or  German  allies  had  been 
put  to  flight.  Of  seven  thousand  who  began  the  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  (Iljarlcs  X.  ©ustatma,  there  eventu¬ 
ally  escaped  only  two  of  the  three  Generals  highest 
in  command,  and  a  slender  retinue  of  domestics,  who 
owed  their  safety  to  a  fisherman,  won  to  their  assistance 
by  promises  of  extraordinary  reward. 

In  this  action  victory  had  apparently  declared  for 
the  Swedes,  who  had  put  to  flight  both  wings  of  their 
opponents,  and  captured  their  artillery,  when  General 
Scfjack  ordered  the  Hollanders,  who  constituted  the 
centre  or  main  battle — under  Colonels  Killegreuui,  21  tit) a 
and  jKketerm — to  advance.  Thereupon  they  closed  up 
their  ranks,  lowered  their  pikes  and  charged  the  enemy, 
as  we  would  now  say,  with  the  bayonet.  In  vain  the 
victorious  Swedes  assailed  their  flanks  and  endeavored 
to  stay  their  march.  On  they  went  without  a  check, 
retook  the  captured  cannon,  forced  the  enemy  from  their 
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lines  of  defence  and  drove  them  at  the  point  of  their 
pikes  into  the  fortress  of  Nil  burg. 

The  next  day,  25th  November,  tic  Hunter  did  such 
execution  upon  Nyburg,  with  his  broadsides,  that  to 
escape  annihilation  the  Swedes  were  too  happy  to  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion,  while  the  Danish  General  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  say  “that  he  could  not  sufficiently  thank 
him  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  had  finished 
the  affair.”  In  truth,  the  Hollanders,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  had  been  the  instruments  of  victory,  but  after 
it  was  gained  they  won  a  nobler  meed  of  praise  ;  for 
while  the  Germans  and  Poles  exhausted  all  the  horrors 
of  war  upon  this  unhappy  town,  the  Hollanders  proved 
that  their  valor  was  only  exceeded  by  their  moderation, 
and  remained  under  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  posts 
which  had  been  confided  to  their  honor. 

The  Danes  harvested  immense  spoils,  which  were 
altogether  due  to  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  Holland, — 
one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  with  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition  ;  likewise  four  thousand  prisoners, 
among  them  eleven  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  very  best 
troops  of  Sweden.  Then  be  Hunter  once  more  drove 
the  Swedish  fleet  into  the  harbor  of  Landscrona,  and, 
determined  to  keep  the  Swedes  from  doing  farther  mis¬ 
chief,  thence  forward  maintained  a  strict  blockade  of 
that  port,  resolved  to  convince  them  that  the  United 
Provinces  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  no  further  maritime  operations  should  delay 
the  pending  negotiations,  or  farther  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  north. 


IN  CONCLUSION,  t0  P1'ov«  tllat  this  picture  derives 

no  brilliancy  from  a  pencil  dipped  in  colors  prepared 
by  the  eye  and  hand  of  partiality  or  prejudice,  let  the 
words  of  an  English  historian  portray  the  magnificence 


of  that  position  to  which  the  courage,  the  energy,  the 
loyalty  and  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers  and  her  people, 

had  elevated  OUR  DEAR  OLD  FATHERLAND. 

“ These  transactions' ' — the  victory  of  the  Sound  or 
Baltic,  the  relief  of  Denmark,  the  coercion  of  Sweden, 
and  the  defiance  of  England,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
the  preceding  pages — says  Grattan,  ‘'placed  the  Unite!) 
ijJrci  winces  on  a  still  higher  pinnacle  of  glory  titan  they 
had,  ever  reached.  Intestine  disputes  were  suddenly 
calmed.  The  Algerines  and  other  pirates  tv  ere  swept 
from  the  seas  by  a  succession  of  small  but  vigorous  ex¬ 
peditions.  The  mediation  of  the  States  re-established 
peace  in  several  of  the  petty  states  of  Germany.  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  both  held  in  check ,  if  not  preserv¬ 
ed  in  friendship,  by  the  dread  of  their  recovered  power. 
T cade  and  finance  were  reorganized.  Every  thing  seem¬ 
ed  to  promise  a  long  continued  peace  and  growing  great¬ 
ness,  much  of  which  was  owing  to  the  talents  and  perse¬ 
vering  energy  of  Dc  lllittc ;  and,  to  complete  the  good 
work  of  European  tranquility ,  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchs  concluded,  in  this  year  the  treaty  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ‘ peace  of  the  Pyrenees  " — a  glorious  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  MDCXLVIII.  (Lav allee, )  which 
achieved  the  pacification  of  the  South  of  Europe,  even 
as  that  of  “Oliva"  restored  concord  to  the  States  of  the 
North,  and  guaranteed  all  the  advantages  which  had 
accrued  to  the 

ITTSTITED  PKOYINCES 

by  that  great  act  of  accommodation — best  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia — signed  at  Munster  [30th  (3 1st ) 
Jan.  |  24th  October,  1648,  which  had  restored  peace  to 
Europe,  desolated  by  a  half  century  of  terrific  warfare, 
and  made  fjollanh  free,  prosperous  and  powerful,  the 
bulwark  of  the  oppressed,  the  asylum  of  human  thought, 
the  universal  refuge  and  salvation  of  the  human  race, 
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the  mightiest  confederation  which  ever  maintained  the 
rights  of  man  until  the 

UNITED  STATES 

threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  and  became  the 
champion  of  intelligence,  of  free  thought,  of  free 
speech,  of  free  soil  and  of  free  representation  where 
ever  the  winds  blow  to  flutter  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and  the/  waters  flow  to  bear  abroad  her  ships  freighted 
with  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Christian  liberty  and 
progress. 


Wassrimor  wm  (Dpfrjtm. 

"3k  mrttsiij  tot  mu  .151311  nog  Inngr  tunsstu  mng.” 

“PuiSSE  VOTRE  CROISSANT  OROITRE  ENCORE  LONG  TEMPS.” 

“I  wish  your  Crescent  may  yet  for  a  long  lime  increase-” 


The  celebrated  Holla  n  dish  Poet 

to 

Ittrt  %'nn  Utosstttanr  unu  dsptom, 

WHO  DISPLAYED  THREE  CRESCENTS 

in  his  Coat  of  Arms. 


d  rr  ^ 
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Title  Page,  4th  line,  “October 30th,  (0.  S.)  [Novem¬ 
ber  9th,  X.  S.j  and  wherever  that  date  occurs. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  after  all  his  researches  and 
care,  the  writer  finds  that  he  was  in  error  in  regard  to 
this  date. 

This  great  Dutch  Naval  Triumph  was  achieved  on 
Friday,  the  8th,  instead  of  Saturday,  the  9 tit  of  No¬ 
vember,  New  Style. 

The  manner  in  which  the  mistake  occurred  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  date  was  not  specified  in  so  many 
words  in  any  of  the  old  Chronicles  originally  consulted, 
and  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  induction. 

That  of  the  9th  was  deduced  from  ©pham’s  own  report, 
while  a  rare  work  in  old  German  entitled  “The  lives  and 
Exploits  of  Illustrious  Naval  Heroes  and  Discoverers , 
dec.,  dec.,  published  at  Sultzbach ,  in  1681,  states  that  it 
took  place  on  Friday,  the  8th :  Basnage  settles  the 
matter  and  gives  the  8th.  An  error  of  one  dav  is  of 
little  actual  consequence,  except  that  the  strictest  accu¬ 
racy  in  historical  matters  is  never  unimportant. 

Page  8,  Line  24.  “Powder-monkey I 

LTIistoire  Xavale  d’Angleterre  de  Thomas  Ledyard, 
II,  596,  (a)  quoting  M.  Basnage,  says,  “qu’on  soupcon- 
na  un  goujat,''  (powder  monkey)  but  the  original  has 
“on  soup  gonna  le  More”  (Moor,  Moorish  slave  or  ser¬ 
vant  ). 

Page  13 — Line  2 — u within  four  weeks! 

«/ 

©pfcam’s  orders  from  the  States  ©encral  are  dated 
14th  September,  Old  Style  (?),  [24th  September,  New 
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Style  (?)]  and  on  the  26th  October,  0.  S.  [5th  Novem¬ 
ber,  N.  S.]  he  anchored  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Sound, 

Page  1 3  — Line  12. 

Sdjout  or  Scljiip  bij  Nctdjt,  according  to  II alma,  be 
taagste  ©nberabmiraal,  the  junior  Vice-Admiral ,  is  some¬ 
times  translated  Rear  Admiral ,  and  again  Commodore . 

Page  14 — line  2d  from  bottom,  u eighty  in  allV 

Roster  of  Vessels  composing  ©pbctm’s  Fleet. 

List  translated  from  Die  Durdjlaudjtigsten  0ee  §elbcn 
bieser  Znt  illorinnen  gel)anbelt  nrirb  non  ben  furndjmsten 
(ffl)aten  unb  Shgen  bet*  berulpntesten  $ollanbisd)rn  2lbmir- 
alen,  (®I)eii  1.  Sultjbadj)  <£l)cil  11,  Jflurnberg,  MDCI- 

XXXI.  Explanatory  paragraphs  in  brackets,  from 
various  reliable  works  relating  to  the  maritime  affairs 
of  Holland. 

Ships  of  the  Meuse. 

The  Union,  |  Flag-Ship  of  ]  My  Lord  Lieutenant- Ad¬ 
miral  ©pbani,  [  blown  up  in  the  Battle  of  Lowestofft, 
3d  June,  1665 — commanded  by  Captain  (Egbert us  Bar- 
tljolcunceus  be  Kortenaar,  afterwards  Vice-Admiral,  killed 
by  a  wound  in  the  thigh  in  the  same  action.] 

Seamen  250,  Soldiers  or  Marines  75,  Guns  72. 

Frigate  Rottcrbam,  commanded  by  0d)tttj  bij  Nad)t 
according  to  Halm  a,  u  be  laagstc  ©nberabmiraal,”  the 
Vice-Admiral,  lowest  in  rank,  sometimes  rendered 
Rear-Admiral,  sometimes  Commodore  |  llerljctef.  [De 
tlcrljoet]  80s.,  20s.  or  m.,  52g. 

Dorbmljt,  Captain  [afterwards  Vice-Admiral ]  De 
Cief  be,  [killed  in  the  third  day’s  battle  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  12th  August,  1673.]  130s.,  30s.  or  m.,  40g. 

Botterbam  (2d),  Captain  llan  Xes,  |  afterwards  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Admiral  of  Holland,  renowned  among  the  bra- 
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vest  for  his  surprising  valor,  7th  June,  1672.] 

130s.,  30s.  or  in.,  40g. 

Ships  of  Amsterdam. 

The  Canbmann,  [Landowner,  or  The  Man  of  the  Land, 
Commandeur  (Commodore)  )  ©ncrt  Jlntonissen. 

130s.  30s.  or  m.,  40g. 

The  Sun,  Pirck  Krmte  tlernccn.  130s.  30s.  or  m.  40g. 
The  §alf-Hloou,  Jan  nan  dampen.  130s.  30s.  or  m.  40g. 
The  Punnennoorbc,  JJaulus  Stuck.  130s.  30s.  orm.  40g. 
The  tDest-JTrieslanb,  Pirck  Bogart.  104s.  30s.  or  m.  28g. 
The  Stauovcu,  Jo  vis  Colern.  151s.  30s.or.m.  40g. 

The  frigate  Pcutcdjcm,  (a  town  of  Gelderland,) 
lUavirenbitrg.  74s.  30s.  24m. 

Ships  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam. 


ThetUage,  (Balance,)  Sbaranb  Blot.  140s.  30s.  40m. 
The  Boge  (Uogge),  iUillcm  Jan  Stoffels.  140.  30.  40. 

Ships  of  West-Frieszland,  or  the  North  Quarter 
The  Caleb,  Slorb.  125s.  30s.  orm.  40g. 

The  Young  Prince,  The  Jungc  ijul)n,  (the  Chicken 
or  Young  Booster  [?  fjaait,  afterwards  Vice-Admiral, 
distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Messina,  1676,  in  which 
the  unsurpassed  Pc  fUtgtcr  was  wounded  to  death. 

110s.  30s.  orm.  30. g. 

The  JUckmarr,  Pc  ©root.  .120.  30.  26g. 

The  Blebenblick,  Qoulturm.  120.  30.  37g. 

The  Jupiter,  Pc  Boer.  120.  30.  32g. 

The  Union,  (2d.)  ©errit  Jxmscn  [Denise  or  (fcrl)arb 
Jcnnis.J  120s.  30s.  orm.  31  g. 

The  tjoltanbia,  Backer,  (highly  distinguished  in  the 
dreadful  battle  with  the  English,  7th  June,  1673.) 

125s.  30s. orm.  28g. 
The  ©otben  £ion,  liens.  125.  30.  28g. 


The  Blank  or  ©elbing.ClausArens.  105.  30. 
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Ships  of  West  Frieszland,  and  so  forth. 

The  Sosljtta,  Vice-Admiral  [sometimes  styled  Rear- 
Admiral]  |)eter  Jfloris,  [killed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Sound  or  Baltic,  8th  (9th)  November,  1658.  ] 


150s. 

30s.  or  m. 

50g. 

The  frigate  Ijont,  Clans  Alteris.  100. 

30. 

28g. 

The  ©nkljngser  fllaiit,  JjJomp.  115. 

30. 

32g. 

The  jHannikcniram,  Sampsoin.  105. 

30. 

32g. 

The  Castleof  fileiratbltck,  $rs  of  llalntkcn. 

95s.  30s.  orm.  28g. 
Ships  of  the  Meuse. 

The  13 rcircr oh c,  Vice-Admiral  pe  lllitte,  killed  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Sound  or  Baltic,  8th,  9th  November, 
1658.  220s.  50s.  orm.  59g. 

The  |i)rincrss  Conisa,  Boslptnscit.  120s.  50s.  or  m.  31g. 
The  jEjollanlua  (2d),  ijaccskuoant.  200s.  50s.  or  m.  62g. 
The  ©rlbcrlanit,  Pe  £)aes  [?  Ahrian — afterwards  Com¬ 
modore,  killed  in  defending  the  Smyrna  fleet  against 


the  English,  1671.] 

120s. 

50s.  orm. 

32g. 

The  Brtcl,  llait  Baitckcn. 

130 

50 

40g. 

The  Pdf,  tUnitigcrgcn. 

130 

50 

40g. 

The  ©romngeit,  ©cclenkamp. 

120 

50 

36g. 

The  Breim,  Brnnnsfeli),  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Sound  or  Baltic,  8th,  (9th)  November,  1658. 

95s.  50s.  or  m.  28g. 


The  Albertina,  Stellimjtoerf,  afterwards  Vice-Admiral, 
cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  shot  in  the  battle  of  Lowestofft, 

in  which  ©pi) am  lost  his  life,  3d  June,  1665. 

130s.  50s.  or  m.  36g. 

Four  si  lips,  supposed  to  have  been  Store  Ships,  as 
there  is  no  account  or  indication  of  their  having  been 
armed,  commanded  by  Cornells  ©oertson,  (afterwards 
Admiral  of  Zealand,  killed  by  the  last  shot  fired  by  the 
English  at  the  Battle  of  Harwich,  1666.  | 

Ain't  an  Banckaert  (afterwards  Lieutenant  Admiral.) 

3  an  Punm.  3a n  Kruno. 
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6  Men  of  War,  armed  in  flute ,  the  Pearl,  Medea, 
Fruit  Tree,  Judith,  and  Charity. 

4  Fire  Ships. 

6  Galleons,  [  large  ships  with  three  or  four  decks, 
such  as  were  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  to  trans¬ 
port  the  precious  metals  from  America,  and  doubtlsss 
captured  from  that  nation  or  from  the  Portuguese,  (who 
termed  them  Caragues ,  and  employed  them  in  their 
trade  with  the  Brazils,)  perhaps  of  the  number  taken 
by  ©pbam  in  his  previous  successful  cruise.] 

28  Galliots,  armed  in  flute ,  laden  with  herring, 
wine,  vinegar,  vegetables,  and  everv  variety  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Total. — [Armed  vessels  36,  ( r 3 5  )  (manned  by  4619 
Seaman  and  1295  Soldiers  or  Marines,  and  mounting 
1348  guns,  )  store  ships  4,  flutes  or  transports  8,  fire 
ships  4,  gallions  6,  and  galliotts  28] — 84. 

Page  14 — Line  16. 

The  ilogge,  Rye.  Theatrum  Europium,  (T.  E.)  the 

Bcge,  Bow,  Sult^bad)  £eben  unb  (tljaten  her  Dnt*rl)  Caitcl) 
ligsten,  See  fjelben  (£.  $£  <£.  S.  1).) 

Page  17 — Lines  12  and  14. 

be  iterljoet  (T.  E.)  llcrljaef  (£.  $r  <T.  S.  fj.) 

©erljarb  Stums  (T.  E.)  ©emit  jTemseu  [  (II.  pp.  168,) 
©errit  (£emse,  (II.  pp.  174).  (£.  £.  S.  f).)  ] 

Page  24 — Line  31. 

‘Schaggen  (Scagen)  or  the  Skaw,1  can  this  be  Schagen 
in  North  Holland,  near  the  Zuyder  Zee  ?  Every  author¬ 
ity  is  perplexing.  The  £.  £.  S reads,  (II.  169) 

itnter  iluerboet  an  Shagen,'’  (II.  172,)  “jttm  xner  Boat 
nan  Scljageit.  Prof.  Wolf  thinks  this  means  u near  the 
Light  Ship  off  Schagen,  or  the  Skaw.  "  In  the  same  way 
while  Pufendorf  states  ©pbam’s  fleet  was  detained  at 
Flushing,  the  £.  &  (T.  S.  fj.  reads  it  rendesronsed  itntev 
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bet  Jnsnl  non  bet  Scljelitng  in  the  chops  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

Page  33,  Line  7,  ua  native  of  Zealand:' 

M.  Basnage  in  his  Annales  des  Provinces-Unies, 
Tome  IT.  pp.  521,  %  XLI.  states  that  Gerson,  who  was 
a  Dane ,  fought  with  as  much  fury  against  his  country 
as  if  he  aspired  to  the  glory  of  being  her  liberator. 
The  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Zealand ,  the  principal 
island  appertaining  to  the  Danish  crown,  properly 
spelled  Seelanb,  has  led  to  the  error,  if  there  is  one ,  in 
as  much  as  in  English  its  orthography  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Zealand ,  one  of  the  Hnitd)  Jpromnccs.  What  is 
more,  while  ©arson  and  (ffcrbson  sound  like  Scandina¬ 
vian  patronymics,  ©terpen  could  not  belong  to  any  but 
a  Hollander ,  or  a  descendant  of  that  people.  Mallet, 
the  Danish  historian,  spells  it  always  in  the  latter,  never 
in  the  former  manner.  That  a  Dane ,  however,  should 
have  become  a  devoted  Swede  in  the  short  space  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Roshilde ,  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  since  he  had  a  prominent  example  in 
binstrnp  the  Bishop  of  Lund.  See  Mallet’s  Histoire 
de  Dannemarc ,  Tome  8,  Livre  XII,  pp.  3 1 G—  ’ 7. 


Page  35 — Line  9 — u Three  ships 

The  £.  $.  6.  fi}-  mentions  the  names  of  two  ships  not 
contained  in  the  foregoing  list,  the  “Jonas  an  d  Rekljs- 
■JlpfFcl  (Imperial  Globe,  or  Globe  of  the  Realm — which 
Kings  were  formerly  represented  as  supporting  in  their 
hand  as  the  emblem  of  sovereignty — Scepter  ?) 


Page  35,  Line  19, 


u Lieutenant  General  of  Engineers.” 


Mallet,  Tome  VIII,  Livre  XII,  page  325,  styles 
General  Dahlberg,  the  Swedish  Engineer-in-chief.  The 
title  in  the  text  is  taken  from  engravings  in  the  writers 
possession,  whose  designs  were  made  by  that  officer  him- 
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Page  44 — 2 d  and  3d  paragraphs. 

The  Theatrum  Europium  relates  with  regard  to  the 
encounter  between  the  Victory  and  Brcberobe,  that 
“when  they  (the  Hollanders)  were  about  opposite  the 
point  of  the  Cronenburg  bulwarks,  the  Swedish  Adnii- 
ral-of-the-Realm,  Count  iUraitgel,  in  the  ship  Victoria, 
mounting,  in  her  batteries  alone,  50  half  (Cavtljuuns, 
besides  other  brass  pieces,  steered  with  his  squadron 
against  the  Hollanders,  met  immediately  Vice-Admiral 
Ulitt  lUittena,  who  commanded  the  ship  Breberobc,  gave 
him  such  a  broadside,  that,  judging  from  appearances 
and  the  Swedish  accounts,  he,  as  it  seemed, was  humbled 
from  the  first  cannonade  and  drifted,  even  while  he  an¬ 
swered  with  his  guns,  so  near  him  (ill  ran  gel)  in  the 
smoke  that  he  (Hi.)  fired  a  musket  salvo  upon  the  other's 
crew,  and  then  ordered  him  to  strike,  (send  an  officer 
on  board  to  give  up  his  sword  ?  aborbhm) 

Page  54 — Line  7 — Palisades ,  (Bustl).) 

From  the  concise  language  and  technical  terms  used 
both  in  the  histories  of  that  period  and  the  report  of 
©pbam,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  a  certainty  wheth¬ 
er  the  allies  made  a  harbor  for  the  night  (8th,  9th  No¬ 
vember,)  under  the  lee  of  the  island  of  jjnrn,  or  pro¬ 
ceeded  direct  to  ©openljagen.  Basnage  says  that  after 
the  two  fleets  of  Hollanders  and  Hanes  had  combined 
they  steered  northeast.  This  would  have  inevitably 
brought  them  up  to  that  island  ;  he  then  adds,  and  sail¬ 
ed  to  anchor  at  the  end  or  point  of  Zealand.  This  can 
only  mean  off  Copenhagen. 

Again,  according  to  the  chart,  there  is  no  four  fath¬ 
oms  water  around  Hven,  whereas  that  depth  occurs  just 
outside  of  the  Palisades  which  protect  the  harbor  of 
the  Capital,  ©pbam’s  report  concludes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “Given  in  the  ship  of  the  Land  lying 
at  anchor  am  (Cube  norm  Busd)” — or  according  to  an¬ 
other  copy,  “am  ©nbe  non  beso  Bosdgo,'1  the  9th  No- 
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vember,  1658.  This  is  very  indefinite.  Then  there  is 
a  small  projection,  which  can  scarcely,  with  propriety, 
be  styled  a  point,  called  tUoohsijeah,  about  four  miles 
north  of  Copenhagen,  towards  Hven,  off  which  the 
water  is  very  shallow. 

Could  this  have  been  the  locality  intended  V  The 
whole  matter  is  unimportant,  except  that  in  the  former 
case  ©pham  not  only  won  the  battle,  but,  to  use  a  mili¬ 
tary  term,  encamped  upon  the  field.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  Basnage  mistook  the  course  of  the  allied 
fleets. 

Page  56. — Lines  4  &  5,  u Newly  invented  shells  and 

projectiles  L 

To  our  readers  who  are  endowed  with  curiosity  in 
military  matters,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  military  appliances  of  this  era.  In  order 
to  keep  off  reconnoitering  parties  as  well  as  deter  more 
serious  demonstrations,  the  Danes  buried  here  and  there 
shells  with  a  cocked  and  loaded  pistol  pointing  at  their 
matches  or  fuses,  strewn  over  with  powder,  with  a  steel 
wire  attached  to  the  trigger,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
jerked  or  even  touched,  would  fire  the  pistol  and  thus 
explode  the  shell. 

The  Swedes  likewise  occupied  themselves  in  devising 
all  kinds  of  new  fire  works,  amonff  which  were  small 
copper  shells  having  sticks  or  ramrods  screwed  to  them, 
so  that  they  could  be  shot  from  muskets  into  the  city 
of  Copenhagen. 

Page  71,  Line  17,  u caught  in  the  ice 

On  the  2nd  December,  |  0.  S.  ?]  1658,  the  ice  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  mounted  horseman — Theatritm 
EuROPyEUM. 


®  r  r  ct  t  a . 

Page  5,  Line  4  from  bottom;  insert  before  “  Saxon”  “ the  true  or  Anglo”- 


u 

6, 

a 

15 

44 

a 

for  uGuali ”  read  “ Gauli 

u 

12, 

u 

15 

a 

u 

for  ua  few ”  u  “twenty.” 

u 

15, 

u 

13 

u 

u 

for  “forts”  “  “ports.” 

u 

17, 

a 

14 

u 

top, 

after  “Fennis,”  insert  “[also  written  Geerit 
Femskn,  and  even  Temse.]” 

u 

u 

u 

15 

u 

a 

between  “of”  and  “the  Northern,”  insert 
“West-Frieszland  and”. 

a 

22, 

c. 

6 

u 

a 

for  “ disclaimed ,”  read  “ declaimed .” 

u 

23, 

a 

5 

u 

a 

for  “af”  read  “of.” 

a 

26, 

a 

11 

a 

4 4 

insert  “yet”  between  “army”  and  “had.” 

u 

31, 

u 

19 

a 

44 

for  “Admirals”  read  “Admiral.” 
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Tome,  men  of  Netherlandish  blood, 

Clasp  hands,  and  celebrate  with  me 
That  race  who,  .first,  thrust  back  the  flood, 
’Stablish’d  their  homes  upon  the  sea, 

To  gardens  chang’d  pestif’rous  mud, 

Won  Ocean  to  sodality. 

Asylum  universal  gave 
To  Persecution’s  victims  wan, 

Thinkers  profound,  inventors  brave, 

All  whom  the  tyrant  frown’d  upon  ; 
Misfortune,  Liberty,  the  Arts, 

They  welcom’d  to  their  heart  of  hearts. 

The  greatest  of  all  exiles,  Mind— 

Breath’d  free  meath  their  protecting  shield— 
Whom  all  earth  else  conspir’d  to  oind, 

Till  dawn  once  more  its  beams  reveal'd, 

And  moral  sentiment,  till  light 
Broke  on  the  long  and  starless  night. 

*  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

“When  Persia's  despot's  mad  ambition 
Bridg’d  Hellespont’s  impetuous  stream, 

1  smote  his  labors  with  perdition, 

Swift,  dissolv’d  his  inane  dream, 

Once  toss’d  my  foaming  crest  in  sport, 

And  gone  was  all  his  myriads  wrought. 

“Vaiu  fool !  the  finite  madly  thought 
His  earthly  fetters  to  impose 
On  that  dread  element  which  nought 
But  a  supernal  Ruler  knows— 

My  bursting  foam  long-liv’d  as  he 
Who  dar’d  aspire  to  chain  the  Sea.” 

With  mightygl.ee,  thus  whoop’d  the  sea, 

Roll’d  liquid  mountains  to  tne  strand, 

Where  now  Hollandish  industry 
With  teeming  harvests  clothes  the  land  ; 
Exulting  roar’d  the  tyrant  brine, 

‘Tcliimthis  'IIollouj-Land'  as  mine  !’’ 

With  hopeful  spirit,  undismay’d, 

The  Netherlanders’  courage  rose, 

And  to  the  Ocean’s  Master  pray’d, 

Who  humbled  had  more  cruel  foes, 

Then,  cheer’d  with  his  inspiring  aid, 

To  the  great  task  their  shoulder  laid. 

Little  by  little,  dunes  of  sand 
Dissolv'd,  reform’d,  fenc’d  in  the  lea  ; 
Submerg’d,  regain’d  the  hard-won  land 
Began  to  flourish  ’mid  the  sea, 

And  inch  by  inch,  and  foot  by  foot, 

The  dykes  rose  up  and  firm  took  root. 

Repell’d,  the  Ocean’s  baffled  ire 
Summon’d  the  Tempest  to  his  side, 

And,  with  his  surges  all  on  tire, 

Against  man’s  bulwarks  roll’d  his  tide,— 

In  vain !  though  breaches  crumbled  wide, 
Triumphant  entrance  was  deni’d. 

What  Wisdom  plann’d  wrought  stalwart  hand. 
And  stronger,  higher,  rood  by  rood. 

The  dykes  hedg’d  in  th’  exulting  land,— 

Defl’d  the  waves'  most  furious  mood  ; 

At  length,  the  Ocean’s  wrath  subdu’d, 

A  manly  race  his  friendship  woo’d. 

“A  11  gallant  foes  respect  the  bands 
Which  dare  their  honest  rights  maintain, 

And  such  respect  the  Netherlands 
Asks  from  tne  fierce  but  gen’rous  main .” 

“No  longer  foes,  sworn  allies  we. 

Henceforth  I’ll  serve  thee,”  quoth  the  sea. 

While,  other  people  plough’d  the  ground, 

Bold  Holland’s  glebe  the  rolling  main, 

Prom  pole  to  pole,  the  earth  around, 

Each  furrow  yielded  countless  gain  ; 

At  borne  her  hive  was  one  vast  store, 

Glean’d  from  each  clime  and  every  shore. 


/The  dreadful  Glacial  Ocean  paid 
I  its  tribute  to  her  fearless  toil ; 

'  Amid  the  ice  the  bases  laid, 

Rose  an  emporium  of  oil ; 

'  Artie  Batavia,  proudly  styled, — 

Round  it  Spiczbergen’s  glaciers  pil’d. 

’Neath  the  equator,  that  same  time,— 

When  Europe  throe’d,  convulsed  witli  war,— 
l  From  Java’s  gorgeous  teemful  clime 
Commerce  stupendous  trophies  bore. 
jAnd,  iu  that  crowning  gem  of  earth, 

S  To  Tropic  Amsterdam  gave  birth. 

|  Coeval  with’t— can  truth  ignore  ? 

First,  iu  the  west,  the  Dutch  proclaim’d 
Free  Faith,  free  Speech— Manhattan’s  shore 
The  neighb’ring  lands’  intol’rauce  shamed— 
iGood  will  tow’rds  men— strange  seed— yet  thenci 
Grew  th’  Empire  State’s  preeminence. 

The  Indian  Archipelagoes 
And  Araby  her  gardens  were, 

Where  aromatic  odors  rose 
The  pungent  fruit  matur’d  for  her. 

Till  Asia’s  riches’  overflow 
Made  Holland  Europe’s  entrepot. 

And  Scandinavia's  giant  trees, 

Cloud-piercing,  iu  her  forests  grew, 

To  build  Dutch  merchants’  argosies, 

Which  o’er  remotest  waters  new  : 

And  towns  upborne  on  Norway  pine 
Rose  from  their  fens  still  soak’d  with  brine. 

Prussia's  and  Poland’s  fecund  plains 
For  Holland  grew  their  golden  corn  ; 

For  her  were  Ireland’s,  Lusia’s,  Spain’s, 

Silesia’s  choicest  fleeces  shorn  ; 

Saxonia’s,  Poland’s  em’rald  wolds 
Nourish’d  for  her  their  bleating  folds. 

The  sunny  slopes,  whose  vineyards  line 
The  laughing  banks  of  the  Garonne, 

Which  lend  such  glory  to  the  Rhine, 

And  famous  render  the  Dordogne, 

Their  choicest  flavor’d  vintage  bare 
To  crown  Dutch  burghers’  princely  fare. 

Two  cent’ries  since,  what  glory  crown’d 
The  “Fatherland”!  what  comfort  reign’d  ! 
Freedom  her  blessings  shed  around. 

Abundance  and  content  unfeign’d  ; 

A  store  house  for  the  world  was  she 
Whose  swelling  canvas  fill’d  the  sea. 

Her  government  throughout  the  earth 
Respect  enforc’d,  respect  inspir’d  ; 

Cherish’d  at  home,— her  rulers’  worth, 

Lent  all  the  influence  requir’d 
To  safely  steer  the  Ship  of  State 
Laden  with  such  a  priceless  freight. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  here  we  leave  her.  Pen  of  mine, 

Which  sung  her  high  and  glorious  flow, 

Her  triumphs  on  the  earth  and  brine, 

Could  never  tell  the  reflux,— no  ! 

No  foreign  brand,  but  traitor-hand, 

Stabb’d  to  the  heart  “mijn  Nederland.” 

Her  fame  is  lustrous  as  a  planet, 

While  earth  endures  its  halo  ’ll  blaze, 
Meteor-like,  heroes  began  it, 

Thenceforward  steadfast  shone  its  ray*  ; 
Holland  !  till  death  shall  end  my  days, 

No  task  so  joyous  as  thy  praise. 

The  grandeur  of  the  bold  Dutch  nation 
The  lapse  of  time  shall  never  pale, 

Yet,  the  world,  with  acclamation, 

Will  its  wondrous  influence  hail  : 

Thou  honest,  fearless,  tried  and  true, 

Land  of  the  Orange,  White  and  Blue, 

Mijn  Vaderland,  all  hail !  Adieu. 


